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Introduction 


BECAUSE of its location in the south central part of the state, Indi- 
ana University has drawn quite largely upon the type of student who 
has gone into the teaching field. Consequently, thru its School of Edu- 
cation, it has developed an extensive teacher training program, not only 
for undergraduate students but also for those who wish to work for 
advanced degrees or for administrative licenses. This latter type of 
work has increased materially within the last few years, due to a regu- 
lation put into effect by the State Board of Education, in 1923, requir- 
ing a year of graduate work on the part of all those who expect to 
prepare for supervisory or administrative positions. In order to meet 
the demand for graduate classes, the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity, which had previously restricted its efforts to providing work of an 
undergraduate level, began in the fall of 1923 to offer graduate courses 
in Education in certain restricted localities and has gradually developed 
a fairly complete program of graduate work offered by University pro- 
fessors at the various Extension centers. 

This policy has given the School of Education at Indiana University 
the opportunity to codperate with teachers out in the field in working out 
educational problems, and has also given the teachers themselves the 
opportunity to study these problems under expert supervision and at the 
same time to earn graduate credit in the University. There are certain 
types of problem which can best be worked out thru such coéperation 
between those interested in the theory of education and those actually 
in the teaching field. In this way it is possible for University people 
to come in contact with actual problems as they exist in the public 
schools, thereby having a practical laboratory in which to experiment. 
It is also possible for teachers to be able to work under University 
supervision with the actual problems rather than with only the remem- 
brance of the practical situation, as they would have to do if they were 
working out their problems on the University campus. 

In the fall of 1925 an opportunity for such codperation came to the 
School of Education in the form of a request from Mr. Milo H. Stuart, 
principal of the Arsenal Technical Schools, in Indianapolis. The invi- 
tation was accepted for the reason that it gave the professors of the 
University and the teachers of the Arsenal Technical Schools opportunity 
to work out together a problem which would be of benefit to both groups. 

This work was conducted under the direction of Dean H. L. Smith 
and the late Dr. H. G. Childs, who arranged to give a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the faculty members of the School of Education 
and the Department of Psychology on “Instruction Problems in the High 
School.” Those who assisted Dean Smith and Dr. Childs were Dr. W. F. 
Book, Dr. Carl G. F. Franzén, Dr. W. W. Patty, and Dr. G. T. Somers. 

Each member of the group who took the course for credit wrote a 
term report dealing with some phase of high school instruction. The 
following studies were worked out during this year’s course: 
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1. Mechanical Drawing III and IV, Courses for Carpentry Students, by 
Earl W. Ensinger. 

2. Related Drawing for Advanced Cabinet-Making Students, by C. A. 
Rosell. 

3. The Relative Value of the Subject-Matter of Botany I, by William 
Johnson. 

4. Adolescent Diagnosis, by Gertrude Thuemler. 

5. The Use of the Classroom Period, by R. O. Minnick. 

6. A Study of the Correlation Between Teacher’s Rating, Intelligence 
Rating, and Final Grade, by Emory W. Bryan. 

7. Relative Value and Reorganization of Subject-Matter in the Wells 
and Hart First Year Algebra, by H. H. Anderson and A. M. Wel- 
chons. 

8. Importance of Vocational Counsel and the “Tech.” Plan for the 
Same, by Edith B. Finch. 

9. Class Size, by Marie Bruhn. 

10. A Study in Adolescent Diagnosis, by Nettie C. Gilmore. 

11. Large and Small Classes, by Margaret Burnside. 

12. A Plan for Vocational and Educational Guidance in the Ninth Grade 
of the Arsenal Technical Schools, by James W. Richardson. 

13. The Use of the Recitation Period, by Gladys Brown. 

14, Criteria for Determining the Content of the Public Speaking Course 
for Secondary Schools, by Charles R. Parks. 

15. Better and Simpler Organization in Schedule Making, by F. H. 
Gillespie, C. N. Lancaster, Robert N. Auble, and J. C. Edwards. 

16. A Report of Some Studies of Objective Testing in History, by De- 
Witt S. Morgan. 

17. The Relative Value and Position of Subject-Matter in a Two-Year 
Vocational Course in Electricity, by R. R. Finehout. 


This coédperative scheme was discontinued during the school year 
1926-27, but the invitation was extended to the School of Education in 
the fall of 1927 to continue with work of a similar nature. In the first 
attempt it was found that pressure of time had made it rather difficult 
for the different lecturers to codrdinate properly the content and devel- 
opment of the course. In connection with this second attempt it was 
decided to have one man become responsible for conducting the program 
thruout the whole year. Dr. Franzén was selected to take charge. 

The first semester of this year’s work was devoted to a seminar study 
and discussion of “Current Problems in Secondary Education,” as prep- 
aration for actual research or experimental problems to be conducted 
by the teachers during the second semester. The objective was to make 
the members of the group acquainted with the kinds of problems which 
were being investigated in the field of secondary education, the tech- 
niques employed by the investigators in analyzing and solving these prob- 
lems, and the suggestions which might come from the study of these 
problems in assisting the teachers themselves to choose the kinds of 
problems which they wished to work on during the second semester. 

The second semester of the course was called “Research in Second- 
ary Education.” During this semester individuals or committees of 
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teachers carried on investigations or experiments in connection with 
their school work, under the supervision of the instructor. 
The following studies were made during this semester: 


1. Composition Proficiency in Relation to the English Grammar Hurdles 
in the Arsenal Technical Schools, by Bjorn Winger. 
2. A Study of Tests in Geometry, by Harry C. Millholland. 

3. A Statistical Study of Success in Algebra and Geometry as De- 

termined by Marks, by C. L. McClintock. 
4, A Comparison of Large and Small Classes in Geometry, by Elva 

Antrim and H. H. Anderson. 

A Study of the Effect of a Year’s Work in Commercial Arithmetic 

or Applied Mathematics on Subsequent Achievement in Algebra, 

by Kenneth D. Coffin. 

6. A Case Study of Students in Certain Groups Selected because of 
Previous Successful or Unsuccessful Scholastic Records, by Charles 
E. Teeters. 

7. An Investigation of Personnel Rating Plans, by E. R. Thiel. 

8. The Characteristics of the 150 Senior Honor Roll Graduates of the 
June, 1927, Graduating Class at the Arsenal Technical Schools, by 
Earl W. Ensinger. 

9. A Study of the Effect of Definite Written Exercises upon Learning 
in a Course in American History, by Fred R. Gorman and DeWitt 
S. Morgan. 

10. A Study of Transcript Errors Made by Stenography Pupils, by 
F. H. Gillespie. 

11. The Use of Précis, Comprehension, and Vocabulary Tests to Deter- 

mine Comprehension of a Literary Selection, by Margaret Burnside. 


or 


Such, in brief, is a list of the investigations carried on by these teach- 
ers. Since every effort was made on the part of the instructor and each 
member of the group to have every one work on a problem that was 
germane to his teaching field or to some special interest, it is surely not 
too sanguine to entertain the hope that the results of each individual’s 
research furnished a positive contribution to his own body of knowledge 
and even gave him an insight into the problem of his particular field 
that would make him a better teacher. Aside from the benefits that 
may have accrued to individual teachers, there are those that should 
come to teachers at large, not only in this high school but elsewhere, 
since a number of these studies are being published in this bulletin. 

If the assumption is made that such results as have been described 
can come from the type of work carried on at the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, may it not be postulate that one of the fundamental elements 
in the training of high school teachers in service is the development of 
the spirit of research or original investigation? In some cases this can 
be done, of course, under the guidance of a director of research. The 
contention here made is that a very profitable method is to invite a 
man to do this work who is associated with a recognized graduate school 
of Education, one whose own work needs the invigoration that comes 
from this type of contact in order that his services may be that much 
more valuable to his institution. Then, because of his connection with 
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a university, credit toward an advanced degree may be granted such 
teachers as enroll for research. 


Since one of the main purposes of this bulletin is to show how a 
cooperative plan may be developed between the State University and 
the high schools of the state so that the University may foster the spirit 
of investigation and research among the members of the teaching staff, 
and so that the University staff may have a most concrete and therefore 
valuable laboratory in which to get its inspiration for correcting non- 
practical ideas sometimes fostered in the study of the isolated professor, 
the editors feel that such a purpose may be accomplished by the selection 
for publication of some of the more typical studies made by the teachers 
of the Arsenal Technical Schools during the two years of codperation. 
In the selection from this mass of very good material the authors were 
confronted with the problem of getting a variety of types of work and 
especially of those types which lent themselves peculiarly well to a co- 
operative solution and which could not be so satisfactorily done by stu- 
dents on the University campus. 


The School of Education has been well pleased with the results of 
this study and is convinced that the method of attacking educational 
problems thru coéperation with the schools themselves will help to solve 
many of the difficulties now existent. It welcomes the opportunity to 
experiment with practical problems under these conditions in the hope 
that the way may be made clear for it to do more of this kind of work 
in the future and in the further hope that this experience may lead to 
similar efforts in other parts of the country between schools of Educa- 
tion and public school teachers and officials in the field. 

In order that as many studies as possible might be included, the 
editors have found it necessary in several instances to delete longer or 
shorter sections of some of the studies, but they have tried to do this 
in such a way as to retain the vitally important parts. It has also been 
found necessary in the interests of conserving space to omit many of 
the tables and graphs. 











Criteria for Determining the Content of the 
Public Speaking Course for 
Secondary Schools 


CHARLES R. PARKS 


Public Speaking Courses in High Schools at the Present Time 


PRACTICALLY all the larger high schools of the country have made 
public speaking a part of the curriculum, and a large number of the 
smaller schools have followed suit. The course has been placed in many 
of the larger schools because of the example set by the colleges, and 
the smaller schools have installed the course out of sheer imitation of 
the larger ones. The course is given apparently without any definite 
conception of the proper content of the course either on the part of the 
school officials or of the average teacher of the subject. A vague, gen- 
eral feeling has come into existence that the course is a good one to have 
on the course of study. It “looks good” in the curriculum. It seems to 
meet the present-day demand that everything must be “practical.” Other 
larger schools are giving the work. Surely the course is the “thing.” 

A personal study has revealed the fact that the teachers of such 
courses do not seem able to agree as to what should be their content. 
The causes of such a lack of agreement may be outlined as follows: 

1. The usual teacher of the subject has little personality or tempera- 

ment suited to speaking. 

2. The usual teacher of the subject has had little training in the sub- 

ject. The teacher is usually a teacher of English, who “could teach” 
it, or who took it because “somebody had to do it.” 
Many of the schools that purport to teach the prospective teacher of 
public speaking teach expression rather than public speaking as such. 
A large school of music and art has a teacher of public speaking 
whose course consists of a dramatic rendering of such numbers as Pat- 
rick Henry’s oration and the speeches of Brutus and Antony in Shake- 
speare. Another well-known school of music and art for years had, 
as head of its public speaking work, a man who advertised himself 
as a specialist in “interpretative reading.” Most of the colleges of 
a thousand students or less can employ only one instructor in the 
field of expression and public address. Since the colleges must 
give special attention to certain dramatic performances, such as the 
senior class plays, the preference is always given, when employing 
an instructor, to one who can coach plays. Great speakers have 
been known who had great dramatic ability. Great actors have 
been known who could speak with power. The college professor who 
can teach public address and acting with equal skill is a very rare 
and unusual person. The emphasis is, therefore, very often laid on 
expression rather than address in the schools which train prospective 
high school instructors. 


iw) 
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4. There is more drudgery connected with the outlining, the thinking 
out, and the perfecting of public address than in the various activi- 
ties which are substituted for it. Sustained interest in the students 
is harder to arouse. The line of least resistance is followed, and the 
substitution made. 

5. Public address is less “showy” in character. Some teachers have 
an appetite and genius for those activities which give publicity. 
“Projects” take the place of drill, routine, and hard work in the 
classroom. 

This study proposes to list and examine all the different factors 
which seem to influence rightfully the designing of the high school course 
in public speaking. The following criteria are considered: 

1. Speech situations. The number and kinds of situations in which 
the average man and woman find themselves where talking to others 
in an audience and speaker relationship is found. 


2. Kinds of speeches made. 
3. Common elements found in all speeches. 
4. Speech difficulties of students when they enter the course. 


— 


Vocational expectancy of students. Will those who elect public 
speaking in high school need to speak in the work which they will 
probably follow as life vocations? 

6. The opinion of authorities. 


Speech Situations in which the Average Man and Woman are Likely to 
Find Themselves 

A survey of the situations in which the average man and woman 
might be expected to speak to others in an audience and speaker rela- 
tionship will be useful in determining what material shall be made a 
part of the high school course in public speaking. By average is not 
meant the intellectual or intelligent quotient average, for probably this 
average would fall below the class who do the world’s speaking. Very 
simple speaking assumes a reasonable amount of intelligence. Average 
is understood to mean rather the type of person or the group of persons 
who do most of the speaking. Professional orators and lecturers are 
not considered, nor are those whose speaking is never more ambitious 
than conversation. If we can determine the kinds of speaking most peo- 
ple need to do, we will know the kinds of training most people will need 
to have in order to do this speaking. 

The following is a group of speech situations in which the average 

person may take an active part: 
1. Speech situations afforded by the school and college. 

a. The speaking of teachers. 

b. Recitations and reports of students in college. 

c. Speaking involved in the leadership of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and in the discussion of questions which arise in the busi- 
ness meetings. 

d. Speaking in alumni associations. 

2. Community clubs of civic character. 

a. Speaking of officers and committee leaders. 

b. Speaking done in the business meetings. 

ce. Speaking involved in giving programs. 
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Speaking situations afforded by the church and affiliated organiza- 
tions. 
a. Speaking done by deacons, elders, sessions, trustees, and other 
similar officers in the performance of their duties. 
b. Sunday School speaking. 
(1) Speaking by superintendent, and other officers. 
(2) Speaking by teachers. 
(3) Speaking by ordinary members in giving announcements, 
programs, committee reports, etc. 
c. Young people’s meetings. 
(1) Speaking of officers and committee heads. 
(2) Speaking involved in giving the regular programs. 
(3) Speaking involved in business meetings. 
d. Brotherhoods and church clubs of various kinds. 
(1) Speaking of officers and committee heads. 
(2) Speaking of anyone who cares to introduce any matter of 
importance. 
e. Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. 
(1) Speaking of leaders. 
f. Open business meetings of church. 
(The church, probably more than any other organization, offers 
an opportunity for the average person to rise and speak. Theo- 
retically, every person in the evangelical protestant churches is 
supposed to be able to speak at some time.) 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Speaking done by the leaders in many kinds of social groups, clubs, 
study groups, etc. 


Clubs. 

This group is very large and varied in character. It includes social 

clubs, literary clubs, current event clubs, political clubs, athletic 

clubs, etc. In all of them, speaking is involved. The officers must, 

of course, speak. Programs are given. The members make studies 

and give reports or read papers. Most of them have business meet- 

ings in which speaking to the question is in order. 

Business. 

An enormous field of speaking is represented by this term. It in- 

cludes the following: 

a. Speaking at directors’ meetings. 

b. Salesmanship, both at customer’s home or place of business, and 
at store where merchandise is on display. 

c. Speaking by officials, group heads, department heads, etc. 


Lodges. 

Elks, Masons, Knights of Pythias, Eastern Stars, White Shrine, De- 
Molays, Daughters of Job, etc. Much of this speaking is of the 
committed-to-memory type. The Eastern Star, as an example, has 
seventeen regular officers, about a third of whom have important 
speaking parts. Committee members who must make reports add to 
the list of those who must speak. 
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8. Banquet speeches. 
a. Most organizations give dinners, luncheons, and banquets. 
b. A large number of people respond on these occasions. 

This catalog of speaking occasions could be continued indefinitely. 
Complete information probably could not be collected. The situations 
listed represent thousands of speeches, some short, others longer. With 
about 150 Sunday Schools, each having from six to fifty speaking offi- 
cers and teachers, Indianapolis offers speaking opportunities to at least 
8,000 persons each week, in this field alone. If one were to hazard a 
guess at the number of speeches made in Indianapolis in one week, he 
would have to place his figure high in the thousands. This does not refer 
to professional speaking or conversation, but to situations in which men 
and women talk to others in an audience and speaker relationship. 


Kinds of Speeches Made in Indianapolis, Based on Reports in 
Indianapolis News 


This tabulation does not list every speech reported in the Indianap- 
olis News, but only those whose description is definite enough to permit 
an accurate classification of the speech. Not more than 5 per cent of 
the reported speeches are omitted because of incomplete report. No 
sermons are listed in the figures. Necessarily, some of the speakers 
represented by the figures are professional speakers; otherwise, the 
speeches would never have been reported. The report shows, however, 
the kinds of speeches that interest this community, and, since the speak- 
ing of the amateur or average differs from the speaking of the experi- 
enced only in skill and power of presentation, and not in type, the figures 
are fairly accurate in showing the kinds of speaking in Indianapolis. 

If these speeches are the kinds that this community wishes to hear 
and make, then this information throws some light on the kinds of mate- 
rial which should go to make up the public speaking course. 

The figures cover a period of ten weeks, ending Saturday, May 29, 
1926. 

1. Business address of specialized technical character. Reports of 171 
such addresses appeared. Examples: “Life Insurance Trusts,” 
given before the Indianapolis Association of Life Underwriters; 
“Making Your Advertising Pay,” given before the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association; “How to Make Codperation Pay,” given 
before the Manufacturers’ Association. 

2. Scientific address, both pure science and applied. There were 114 
such addresses reported. Examples: “The Structure of Proto- 
plasm,” given before scientists at the Eli Lilly Company; “The By- 
Product Coke Industry,” before the Indianapolis Traffic Club; 
“Canine Diseases,” before the Indiana Veterinarian Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Addresses by professional experts. Forty-eight addresses were re- 
ported. Examples: “Criminal Identification,” given before the Op- 
timists’ Club; “The Indiana Garnishee Law,” before the Indianap- 
olis Advertising Club; “Social Work among Negroes,” before the 
Indianapolis Ministerial Association. 

4. Address interpreting a subject to interested audience. There were 

124 such addresses reported. Examples: “Can the Conscience Go 
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Wrong?” given before the Y.M.C.A. Bible Investigation Club; “The 
Clash of Two Civilizations,” before L’Alliance Francaise; “Art and 
Its Significance in Modern Life,” before the Anderson Council of 
Women; “The Talmud,” before the Shara Teffila Synagogue. 

5. Short speech introducing another speaker. Only twelve such ad- 
dresses were reported. A very great many of these speeches are 
made, but, because they are comparatively unimportant, they are 
not usually reported. Good introductory speeches are not easily 
made. They are, therefore, due some consideration. 

6. Presentation-acceptance addresses. Eighteen were reported. Ex- 
ample: Gold watch given to F. A. Miller of South Bend by journal- 
istic admirers at dinner in his honor. 

7. Cornerstone and dedication speeches. There were 28 reported. Ex- 
ample: Laying of cornerstone at new Church of the Little Flower. 

8. Eulogy. Thirty-one were reported. Examples: “The Life of 

Bishop William A. Quayle,’ given at the Central Avenue M. E. 

Church; “Abraham Lincoln,” before the Caroline Scott Harrison 

Chapter of the D.A.R. 

Appeal. There were 73 such addresses reported. Examples: Ap- 

peal by Colonel Townsend of the U.S. Army to support the National 

Defense Act, given before the Knights of Columbus: “Teach For- 

eigners Ideals,” by J. Ambrose Dunkel, before the Centra! W.C.T.U.; 

appeal for increase in interest and subscriptions for K. of P. Home 

for widows and orphans, before the Olive Branch Lodge No. 2. 

10. Political speeches. There were 324 reported. They consist almost 
entirely of speeches by candidates for the many offices. 

11. Inspirational addresses. There were 183 addresses reported. Ex- 
amples: “Stand on Thy Feet,” “Life and Laughter,” “Our Nation’s 
Prayer,” “At Your Best,” “The Secret of Being Happy,” “Living 
the Gospel of Service,” “Calling Forth the Heroic,” “The Lad and 
His Dad,” by various Indianapolis speakers. 

12. Travel lectures. One hundred thirty-six such addresses were re- 
ported. Example: “From a Jerusalem Window,” given by Mrs. 
Demarchus Brown. 

13. Club papers and talks on literary, civic, and other topics. There 
were 178 reported. Examples: “Some Famous Vagabonds,” “Vic- 
tor Hugo,” “The League of Nations,” “Old Landmarks,” “The Rocke- 
feller Foundation,” “The Autobiography of Mark Twain,” “City 
Manager Form of Government,” “The Weather, What Is It?” “Music 
through the Loud Speaker.” 


© 


Common Elements Found in All Speeches 

The question has often been asked, “What is a successful speech?” 
The success of a speech cannot be determined by anyone’s personal taste 
in the matter. Personal likes and dislikes are too fickle and unreliable 
for standards. The question has been answered by saying that any 
speech is successful which accomplishes what the speaker desires to ac- 
complish. This standard will possibly do for most speaking, but it fails 
when applied to all speaking. By it, the orations of Demosthenes against 
Philip would be considered failures. Lincoln’s appeal in his first in- 
augural would be a failure. The work of Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, 
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and William Jennings Bryan would have to be largely discarded, if this 

standard were applied, for these were defeated in some of their greatest 

speaking battles. 

All speeches which can be considered effective or successful from 
any standard have certain elements which are fairly common in all. 
These help to determine what ought to be the content of the course in 
high school public speaking. The following outline attempts to list these 
common elements: 

1. Clear articulation of the sounds of the words. This element must 

be present if the speaker expects to make himself understood by any 
but a small audience. The beginning and final syllables of words 
must be said distinctly. 
Correct breathing and correct use of the throat muscles. No debate 
is possible on this question. If the speaker does not properly co- 
ordinate correct breathing with correct use of the throat muscles, 
nature will stop the speaking. Sore throat and injury are the sure 
results of violation of this law. 
The display of more personality than most people give evidence of 
having. Personality is a difficult term to define. Perhaps more self- 
expression would be a better term. An alert and lively manner; 
variety in tone, pitch, and volume of voice; some action on the plat- 
form; some expression of feeling, are all necessary and are present 
in all effective speaking. 

4. Clear, logical thinking, with attention given to emphasis, climax, 
and the proper sequence of ideas is characteristic of the work of 
all who are accepted as satisfactory speakers. 

5. The speaker must present material which is worth the thought and 
time of the audience. Speaking which is generally considered good 
presents new ideas, old ideas in new and attractive form, worthy 
appeals, facts worth knowing, ideals and aspirations. 

6. The “successful” speech almost always contains illustrative mate- 
rial. Abstract thought is dull and uninteresting. Stories, incidents 
from biography and history, facts of science, and much other mate- 
rial, help to enliven the speech and make it clearer to the audience. 
Jesus understood this when he told the story of the Good Samaritan 
in order to explain to the lawyer the meaning of the word “neigh- 
bor.” 


bo 


CO 


Speech Difficulties of High School Students 

The high school student who elects public speaking has a rather 
large number of handicaps to overcome before he is able to express him- 
self adequately to any kind of an audience. These difficulties are varied 
in character. They are the difficulties which most persons face in speak- 
ing, and they run so uniformly thru every class that they can be safely 
predicted for the next class and all succeeding classes. This section is 
based on my observation of high school speaking in general, and my ex- 
perience in teaching the subject to about 550 students in the last three 

years. The difficulties are presented in the following outline: 
1. Lack of background. The students who elect public speaking are, as 
a class, the choice students of the school, yet they have only the 
vaguest conception of speaking. They are almost completely lack- 
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ing in background. They have had little experience in hearing 
speakers. They know very little or nothing about the history of 
speaking in America. That speaking is anything more than open- 
ing one’s mouth and saying what one thinks of first has occurred 
to only a few of them. Not more than 10 per cent have ever heard 
a great speaker, and the per cent is usually much smaller. High 
school seniors seldom go tq hear good speakers. A few attend the 
churches of the city where excellent preachers are to be heard; 
still fewer have heard worth-while political speakers; most have 
heard only a few speakers in the school auditorium, untrained Sun- 
day School teachers, or evangelists with overcharged emotional ap- 
peals. Very few have developed any standards for judging the 
quality of the speaking or have become conscious that such stand- 
ards might exist. Upon such untilled and uncleared ground, the 
teaching of public speaking is set to work. 

Lack of standards for judging the speech. Most students can say 
only that they “like” the speech or do not like it. This “like” is 
based almost wholly on the amount of the speaker’s physical energy 
exerted, his ability to hold their attention, the agreement of his ideas 
with theirs, and his ability to tell funny stories. 

Various degrees of fear. Most students, even the best of them, ex- 
perience the emotion of fear when they become conscious that they 
are expected “to make a speech.” Every class has one or more 
students who have extreme cases of stage fright. I have had many 
students whose hands and knees trembled so as to be noticeable 
to all in the room, tho the students had only a simple little speech 
of two or three minutes. Others giggle, some have difficulty in 
speaking in a voice loud enough to be heard, and still others articu- 
late the words very indistinctly. Some students show their embar- 
rassment by their short gasps in breathing, and choppy, halting 
manner. 

Habitual speech defects. These are due to habit, not to physical 
defects or embarrassment. They include poor articulation, improp- 
erly placed voice, etc. 

Ineffective physical posture or carriage. Most students fail to stand 
in a position of ease and dignity before the class. One knee is bent, 
permitting the weight to rest on one leg. The arms are locked be- 
hind the back. The chest is allowed to become flat. These errors 
in carriage are more often observed in boys than girls. 

Monotony. Many high school speakers are monotonous. They have 
little or no variety in pitch and volume of voice, in the speed and 
grouping of words, in physical alertness. They have a complete 
lack of feeling. 

Inability to think clearly. The clear thinking demanded by good 
speaking has not yet been developed by many or most high school 
students. They do not know how to present ideas and facts to an 
audience so that the audience can follow the progress of the thought. 
If the student has three ideas to present, the listener can seldom 
tell when the student leaves one idea and begins another. 
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8. Ignorance of effective ways of presenting materials. Climax the 
student disregards. Direct discourse in telling stories he has never 
heard of. The use of the pause he does not know. He thinks and 
talks in general terms and seldom becomes specific and definite. 

9. Inadequate vocabulary and grammar. The usual student has some 
difficulty in finding enough words and the right words, even tho his 
vocabulary is adequate in writing. He often has difficulty in main- 
taining correct sentence structure. 

10. Lack of illustrations. I have found very few students who realize 
that speeches must be illustrated with stories and other illustrations. 


The Vocational Expectancy of the Students Who Elect Public Speaking 
in High School 

The answers to two questions should help greatly in determining 
the content of the public speaking course in the high school. Are the 
students going to college? What vocations do they expect to enter? 

Near the end of each of the two semesters of 1925-26, I asked 
each student in the public speaking classes to furnish me with this in- 
formation. There were 227 students who reported, including 50 voca- 
tions. The tabulation of the results follows: 


DUGIOE GUOCTI GO BEOETIE COTIIDS occ cicccciccccssiccccececcvesces 209 
Number not expecting to attend college ............ cece ecccccces 18 
Vocations 
1. Chemical engineer......... * +. eae re 1 
2. Electrical engineer ........ 8 28. Textile (cotton)........... 1 
3. Aeronautical engineer...... = Oe PE WEE de ccedivevansesas 2 
G, GRP GROOT. 6 cdc ccwsiees 7 30. Manufacturing jeweler.... 1 
5. Ministry (regular pastorate hi SEE cig ber emeae eas 1 

WEE acxtcbonstacseeens 8 32. Civil service (Post Office).. 1 
6. Ministry (evangelist)...... y ee ee ree 1 
a errr rrr i ee eee 3 
Th. SD cccvenseseseaay 11 35. Physical training director... 2 
Oe ID nic cue census dwaden 5 36. Social service .......cccee. 3 
Dee EN ose sccawesaneuaa 9 37. Retail shoe business....... 1 
Roy: CI cc civeesecsivens 7 38. Moving picture (in business 
12. Agriculture (dairy) ....... 1 office with uncle)........ 1 
3. Agriculture (forestry)..... 2 39. Chautauqua (business not 
14. Bhemonragher 2... cccceecs 7 ere ee ee 1 
re ee Be: “eo aaeeesiiccesens 2 
De BE cavesadevarsednebacs ee ee ee 4 
17. Business administration....14 42. Politics (to be entered thru 
Bee SD bss caccscwvccens 7 MD = ccdtacsncnesesnwuss 1 
. Sk a ere © Gy. Be incase sd versiwessiccs 1 
ek ED cates nseeocunesine 8 44. Designer of gowns......... 1 
Zl. BRGMOMENID: 2.0 cccscscces 13 45. Foundry (business office)... 1 
Si: DY sxtdecataneocenne 3 46. Retail tobacco business..... 1 
3. Army (to West Point if 47. Advertising .....--.ccecees > 
ee er 5 Me Me pte acadoesexcvake wes 1 
24. Commercial art........... — eer 1 
ei ek S GO. Umaeeied 2. cccsccscccees 17 
Grx5s ken cenwesh akan 11 
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All of us know that the whims of fate will not permit the realization 
of all these ideals and ambitions. However, the figures show the present 
taste and desire. A large number of these will finally reach the lines 
of work chosen now. Many will change from one vocation to another. 
Very few, if any, will fall into inferior lines of work. If the figures 
show anything conclusive, it is that the students who elect public speak- 
ing are those with awakened ambitions, fairly definite aims in life, and 
a desire to enter the professions. Note the following summary of the 
figures: only two chose trades or manual vocations; the ministry, teach- 
ing, insurance, salesmanship, stage, and in some cases, law, are vocations 
demanding a maximum of public speaking; at least three-fourths of all 
the vocations listed involve speaking of various kinds at different times. 

The type of student represented by these classes will find very useful 
a training which will enable him to stand confidently before one or a 
thousand people, think clearly there, and express himself effectively. 
Knowing how to collect, organize, and present the material of a speech 
will, in a very practical sense, be vocationally valuable for him. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing facts lead to this conclusion. A very large per cent 
of the students who elect public speaking at the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, of Indianapolis, will go to college and will probably take up 
vocations which require considerable speaking. The situations in which 
these young men and women will find themselves after graduation will 
require speaking. Certain kinds of speaking situations and certain types 
of speeches are common in this community and other similar communi- 
ties. There are common elements which are present in all good speak- 
ing. Some training in standing before others and confidently, clearly, 
and effectively expressing ideas and feelings will not only not go amiss, 
but will be of great value in the vocations, the civic activities, and the 
social relationships of these students. Since most students have about 
the same difficulties when they enter the course, a fairly standardized 
and uniform course can be offered to all. It will be observed that this 
course is similar to the model designed by the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. It is the result of just such study as appears in 
this paper. Much of it is based on experiment worked out before the 
course designed by the National Association appeared. 


Outline of Materials for Course at the Arsenal Technical Schools in 
Public Speaking 


1. Use of texts. Books selected for use for next semester are Lock- 
wood-Thorpe’s Public Speaking Today, Robert’s Parliamentary Law, 
Hamilton’s High School Ideals. 


2. Keep notebooks for assignments, and supplementary material given 
by instructor or collected by student. 


Work on articulation and enunciation. This can be done by the use 
of exercises, reading, and criticism made at time of speeches. 


co 
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Voice work. Exercises and practice during speeches. Aim: _ in- 
crease size of most voices, secure proper pitch for effective speaking, 
correct use of throat muscles. 

Outlining of speeches. Study of introductions, conclusions, points 

for body of speech, writing and criticism of many outlines. 

Delivery of many speeches. During this delivery attention is given 

to personality of speaker, feeling expressed, emphasis, climax, and 

logical sequence of ideas, posture of speaker at all times, speed, va- 
riety of all kinds, etc. 

Types of speeches. Under No. 6, the following types of speeches are 

to be considered and delivered by all students: 

a. Explanation in which clear presentation of facts is all that is 
required of the speaker. 

b. Speech of definition. A speech built up on the definition of a 
difficult term. 

c. Comparison and contrast speech. Given in order to teach the use 
of comparison and contrast. 

d. Illustrations. A study of illustrations, collection of a number 
by each student, the making of a speech in which a rather elabo- 
rate illustration is worked out. 

e. Speech introducing another speaker to audience. 

f. Presentation-acceptance speech. 

g. Nomination speech. 

h. Inaugural speech. Speech of the head of an organization made 
when taking office. 

i. Announcement. 

j. Inspirational speech. 

k. Speech of appeal. 

l. Paraphrasing of another’s thought. 

m. Argumentative speech. 

n. Eulogy. 

Organization of Junior Assembly for the study of parliamentary 

law. Election of officers, writing of bills, committee work, discus- 

sion on floor of house, a fairly thoro study of legislative procedure. 

Formal debating. Study of organization of a debate, the different 

speeches, research work, kinds of argument, rebuttal work, etc. Ten 

or twelve debates given. 


Points 1 thru 7-j are to be studied in the first semester, and 7-k thru 


9 are to be worked out in the second semester. With these exercises 
are to be given a number of programs of various types, several banquet 
programs, etc. Five or six different kinds of impromptu exercises will 
be introduced. In addition, the A and A-plus students will be given 
opportunities several times during the second semester’s work to work 
out and deliver speaking programs thruout the community before real 
audiences. 

















Better and Simpler Organization in Schedule 


Making 


F. H. GILLESPIE, C. N. LANCASTER, 
R. N. AUBLE, and J. C. EDWARDS 


Description of the Arsenal Technical Schools 


MANY of the problems of organization in the Arsenal Technical 
Schools are identical with those found in other schools in other cities. 
In common with other cities, Indianapolis has been unable to provide 
adequate school facilities for the multitudes of children demanding ad- 
mittance; since the interruption in building of war times, Indianapolis 
has been two or three or four years behind in its building program. 
The Arsenal Technical Schools were organized in 1912 to provide some 
relief from overcrowded conditions in the Manual Training High 
School; the school, with eight teachers and some two hundred pupils, 
was then quartered in buildings constructed in Civil War times for miili- 
tary purposes. Since that time the school has grown until, in 1926, 
more than five thousand pupils are being cared for in buildings for the 
most part ill adapted for school purposes. The phenomenal growth of 
the school has been due largely to the popularity of the vocational 
courses which the school offers as well as to other factors. But the 
growth of the school has made ever increasingly complex the task of 
organization, so that the plan successful in one semester has proved 
entirely inadequate for any succeeding semester. 

Since its inception it has been the constant aim of the school to be 
of maximum service to every pupil as an individual, in recognition 
of the fact that not only are the needs of the pupils individually dis- 
tinct, but also that their opportunities and capacities are different. To 
such an end the school provides, in addition to its academic and college 
preparatory work, both two- and four-year courses in sixteen distinct 
vocational schools, ranging from plumbing, printing, foundry practice, 
etc., to vocational home economics and vocational music work. And, in 
addition to its courses which are distinctly vocational, there is offered 
a very wide variety of courses which are either pre-vocational or voca- 
tional guidance in character. Most of this work is offered under condi- 
tions which make possible the widest possible flexibility of individual 
program, so that, while it is true that the mass of the school may well 
be grouped into some twenty-five or thirty curricular classifications, it 
is a distinct possibility that provision must be made in the organization 
for more than five thousand separate curricula. 


Special Factors to Be Considered in Organizing the School 
/ { { 


In planning the details of organization a number of special condi- 
tions must be satisfied and provision must be made for a wide variety 


(17) 
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of factors, some of them common to all school organizations, but a num- 
ber of them unique in the Arsenal Technical Schools. 

Provision must be made for an accurate balance of class enrollment. 
This does not necessarily mean that all classes should have the same 
number of pupils enrolled, but it does mean that a suitable enrollment 
for the given conditions be provided. This involves a consideration of 
capacities of classrooms and shops, type of subject-matter, amount of 
available equipment, experiments being conducted in studies of class 
size, and types of pupils assigned to classes in segregated groups. 

It is necessary also to provide some means of eliminating conflicts 
in pupil programs so that every pupil may have an opportunity to take 
the courses best fitted to his needs. 

It is a special condition in the Arsenal Technical Schools that pupils 
have programs made as compact as possible. The school is unable, be- 
cause of its magnitude, to provide a sufficiently large number of assem- 
bly rooms and study halls to care for all pupils for the entire school 
day, so that, with the exception of a few special groups, all the pupils 
must do their preparation for recitation at home. This requires that, 
in assignment of hours in each pupil’s schedule, they must be consecu- 
tive, beginning at any convenient time in the school day. A number of 
difficult problems grow out of this condition, because of which it becomes 
difficult in many cases to provide suitable conditions for good school 
morale, with the consequent difficulty of maintaining school standards 
of scholarship, etc. 

To meet this condition, as well as to provide for the special needs 
of pupils whose work does not meet the standards of the school, a num- 
ber of devices are employed, each with its demands on the organization. 
For example, pupils may be given periods of supervised study for some 
special subject, usually under the care of his own teacher in that sub- 
ject; they may be given one or more periods for study in a miscellaneous 
group; they may be placed in double-period classes composed of pupils 
weak in a particular subject; or they may be placed in a so-called lesson- 
sheet class where they are assigned for two, three, or four periods and 
permitted to work individually. This is accomplished by means of spe- 
cially prepared lesson sheets provided by a given department, each les- 
son complete in itself, with all necessary explanatory matter, drill prob- 
lems, and problems to test achievement, so that each pupil is enabled 
to proceed from one lesson to the next independently of any class. 

It is likewise necessary in many cases to provide some means for 
pupils who are self-supporting to have a special schedule of classes, be- 
ginning and ending at hours best suited to each pupil’s needs. The im- 
portance of this provision is apparent when it is understood that more 
than eight hundred pupils, supporting themselves in whole or in part, 
were given special program assignments in one semester. 

Another large group consisting of “honor roll” pupils are given 
special programs both as a reward for their achievement and as a device 
for relieving congestion in study halls. Such pupils are not only per- 
mitted in many cases to carry more than the regular amount of work, 
but are also permitted to designate the schedule which may be most 
satisfactory to them. 
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Still another perplexing problem in organization is the matter of 
the lunch period. The school maintains a lunchroom, where, with the 
exception of those whose schedules begin after lunch time or end before 
noon, the entire student body and faculty is served. Because of the 
large number who lunch at school, together with the lack of lunchroom 
facilities and the necessity of keeping school in continuous session during 
the day, three lunch periods are provided near the middle of the day. 
Each pupil and each teacher is consequently assigned either the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh period for lunch, while those not at lunch remain in 
class for the other two periods. 

In a school of the magnitude of the Arsenal Technical Schools, it 
is imperative both from the standpoint of school unity and of pupil 
morale that some means be provided for maintaining the relations be- 
tween the school and the homes of pupils on a properly codperative 
basis. This Problem has been a very difficult one, as it has related to 
the organization of the school both by reason of the lack of suitable 
sponsor rooms and because of the fact that it has grown more or less 
impossible to have the entire student body present on the campus at any 
one period of the day. A number of experiments have been tried in an 
attempt to solve this problem, and as yet no entirely satisfactory method 
has been devised. During the fall semester of 1925 two sponsor periods 
were provided, one following the second period and another after the 
eighth period, but, in view of the fact that it is now necessary to con- 
duct school thru ten periods, it is felt that the second sponsor period 
adds unnecessarily to a day already too long and plans are being made 
to return to the single sponsor period. 

The school is divided alphabetically into groups of twenty to fifty 
pupils, each group assigned permanently to its own sponsor room. Pu- 
pils entering school as freshmen are assigned to their respective alpha- 
betical divisions under a teacher who has them in charge continuously 
until the end of their third year. The sponsor teacher undertakes to 
maintain cordial relations with the parents of his pupils, and it is thru 
him that all matters of school business, as they relate to individual pu- 
pils, are conducted. He keeps attendance records and scholarship rec- 
ords, and acts generally in the capacity of an agent to connect the 
school with the personal interests of the pupils. 

Still another important factor in organization is the group of pupils 
whose relations with the school are irregular in some respect. Pupils 
who enter late must be assigned in class after other pupils have been 
assigned and classes equalized, so that the enrollment of such pupils 
must be carefully planned to avoid disturbing class balances. Likewise, 
pupils out of harmony with the spirit of the school, such as incorrigibles, 
truants, and pupils in school without a definite purpose (usually in school 
because of the compulsory attendance law), offer considerable difficulty 
in regard to class balance. In many cases they do not enter classes 
promptly after having received their enrollment cards. Some of them 
remain out of class because they do not care for school and try to take 
advantage of the school in extending their vacation period. Others are 
dissatisfied with their schedule and remain out of classes in the hope 
that they may influence some one in authority to change their hours. 
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Finally, provision must be made for a constant check upon the 
various stages of the organization work. This is necessary in order to 
maintain class balances, to preserve records of enrollment, to prevent 
errors, and to get all pupils into classes without delay as soon as they 
arrive. 

These special factors, together with the very nature of the school 
and its projects, make the task of reorganizing the school between semes- 
ters a very complex one. 


Successive Stages in the Present Method of Organization 


In speaking of the present method of organization we refer to the 
organization prior to the fall semester of 1925. The successive steps 
in this organization were as follows: 


1. Preparation for Choice of Studies. 

Preparation for “choice of studies” consists in giving each pupil a 
copy of the Program of Courses some two weeks before the time for 
filling out the enrollment cards. Pupils are instructed to make a study 
of the Program of Courses, to consult with their parents and sponsor 
teacher regarding what work should be carried during the next semester, 
and to be generally prepared to fill out their enrollment cards. It is 
expected that sponsor teachers help their pupils to interpret the Pro- 
gram of Courses in regard to such matters as majors and minors, pre- 
requisites, and subjects required for graduation, as well as any other 
factors which may affect the choice of studies in any particular case. 


2. “Choice of Studies.” 


“Choice of studies” consists of placing selected subjects on the en- 
rollment card for the succeeding semester. This task is accomplished 
usually three or four weeks before the end of the semester. The enroll- 
ment card, when properly made out, will contain the subjects taken 
during the current semester, together with those which have been chosen 
for the following semester. 

The cards are then scanned by the sponsor teacher for correctness, 
or for irregularities which may require approval by a vice-principal. 
Such office approval, which is indicated by means of the stamped ini- 
tials of the vice-principal, is required in case a student wishes to carry 
either more or less than the normal school load of four and one-half 
credit points, in case he wishes to carry two courses in one department, 
in case he wishes to drop a subject before it is considered completed as 
indicated in the Program of Courses, or in case he wishes to begin a 
subject before the prerequisites for it have been completed. After each 
card has been checked by the sponsor teacher, he indicates his approval 
by drawing a line in red ink after the last subject on the card. Any 
subject added later, either by a member of the faculty or by the pupil, 
must be approved by the office, and the sponsor teacher has no responsi- 
bility for subjects so added. 

Enrollment of beginners is made out by the grade school principals 
and is then sent to the high school for tabulation and assignment. 
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3. Tabulation of Elections. 

Sponsor teachers make a tabulation of pupils’ elections, separately 
listing each subject except shop courses, which are tabulated only by 
the name and grade of the shop courses without reference to the col- 
lateral subjects included on the card. The tabulation is made usually 
by tallies on the printed Program of Courses, and when completed is 
read by the sponsor teacher to a clerk in the office, who then totals the 
tabulation on a master board. 


4. General Program of Classes. 

The general program of classes is made by assembling the programs 
of the several departments. The departmental programs are made by 
the department head, who estimates the number of class sections in view 
of the tabulation and past experience and then assigns these sections 
to hours and rooms in such manner as best to suit the convenience of his 
particular department. 


5. Special Class Assignments. 

The enrollment cards are sent by sponsor teachers to the office about 
one week before the end of the semester. Department heads are then 
asked to go thru the file of cards and assign such pupils as they may 
desire to have in special class groups. Such special groups may in- 
clude pupils who have made glee club in special try-outs, pupils who do 
special work on the school paper or in the statistical office, as well as 
pupils who are assigned for special reasons to experimental classes, etc. 
These assignments, which are made without sponsor teacher recommen- 
dation or approval, are made in red ink and may not be changed when 
the remainder of the hours and rooms are assigned on the card. 


6. Semester Grades Marked on Enrollment Cards. 


At the end of the semester, enrollment cards are returned to the 
sponsor teachers, who place the semester marks upon them. In case 
a pupil has failed to pass in a given subject, he is “marked back” in 
that subject; that is, he is reassigned to the same grade of work in 
which he has failed, except in the case of the social science courses, in 
which pupils continue into the work of the succeeding course, receiving 
no credit for the work in which they have failed. 

Sponsor teachers also make any special recommendations on the 
enrollment cards at this time. In case the pupil has made the honor 
roll on final marks, his card is marked “honor roll” across the bottom of 
the card. For pupils who have indicated that it is necessary for them 
to work and therefore have special hours in class, sponsor teachers write 
ee eee ee thru 7g 
(giving the time limits of the program in question). Special hours for 
employed students are granted only in case the pupil is willing to carry 
one subject less than the regular amount of work and has a release 
card for the dropped subject signed by his parents. 

After all such special recommendations have been made, the enroll- 
ment cards are separated into groups, with vocational cards in one pack, 
permanent losses in another, and the remainder of the cards in groups 
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according to the grade of English. The cards are then filed in the office 
for assignment of hours and rooms for the new semester. 


7. Assignment of Hours and Rooms. 


Committees of teachers meet in eight different groups during the 
two-day interval between semesters and assign hours and rooms on the 
enrollment cards. Each group is given all the cards of pupils in a given 
grade of English (except cards of vocational students which are assigned 
by one group), because it is believed that a more perfect equalization of 
classes may be had if all the cards of any more or less homogeneous 
group are assigned in one group. A tabulation of assignments made is 
kept by each pair of scorers and a running tabulation is kept on the 
blackboard, scorers being expected to keep their assignments balanced 
as nearly as may be possible. Heads of the several departments keep a 
constant check upon the enrollment during assignment, going from room 
to room collecting final totals assigned to the several class sections, and 
making notations on the blackboards in the various rooms from time 
to time regarding closed classes and those which are filling too rapidly 
or too slowly. 

When all the cards have been scored, a final balance of classes is 
made by shifting programs at the request of department heads. Classes 
are balanced as well as possible in the time given. When all the groups 
have finished balancing, the hour and room assignments are inked in 
and the facsimile signature of the principal is stamped on the card to 
indicate that it is authentic. Enrollment cards are then grouped accord- 
ing to sponsor room numbers and are ready for distribution to the sev- 
eral sponsor rooms. 

In case a conflict is found in any pupil program, the card is labelled 
“conflict,” and is sent back to the sponsor room with the other cards. 
When the pupil concerned has returned to school, in consultation with 
his sponsor teacher he selects a different subject, after which he takes 
his card to the “auxiliary office” after the semester starts and receives 
the best assignment of hours and rooms his program will permit. 


8. Distribution of Enrollment Cards. 


On the first day of the new semester pupils who have been in school 
during the preceding semester assemble in their respective sponsor rooms 
in the morning and are given instructions for attending classes the fol- 
lowing day, together with such other information as may seem desirable. 
They bring their nativity cards up to date, and make out the “blue and 
yellow slips,” exact duplicates of their enrollment cards with hour and 
room assignments. The blue card is filed in the office for reference, the 
yellow card is retained by the sponsor teacher, and the enro!lment card 
is given to the pupil. 

In the afternoon of the same day pupils new to the school report 
to their sponsor rooms where the procedure of the morning is repeated 
with enough added detail to make the beginners feel at home. Later the 
beginners make the rounds to their classrooms under the direction of 
guides, in order that they may experience no difficulty on the following 
day. 
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9. Enrollment in Classes. 


On the second day of the semester the pupil goes to each class to 
which he has been assigned, presenting his enrollment card to the teacher 
for signature. He also fills out a class enrollment blank in each class, 
thus providing the teacher with his class list. The enrollment card is 
returned to the sponsor teacher when all the teacher signatures have 
been secured. 


10. Tabulation of Class Enrollment. 


At the close of each day during the first week of the semester, class 
teachers are asked to make a report of actual enrollment in each class. 
These teacher reports are tabulated upon a tally board and constitute 
the basis for assignment of re-entrants and pupils with conflicts and for 
the correction of any errors which may have been made. The plan here 
is to balance the class enrollment with pupils who are entering late or 
are otherwise irregular. 


11. Balance within a Department. 


Heads of departments make shifts of programs within their own 
departments in order to perfect the class balance, “killing” some small 
classes and creating new sections as the conditions seem to demand. This 
work is done immediately after the first report of enrollment by class 
teachers. 


12. Final Balance. 


While probably 90 per cent of all pupils are enrolled in classes dur- 
ing the first two days, it is usually two weeks before the entire enroll- 
ment is complete. At about this time heads of departments meet to- 
gether and “trade students” to secure a final satisfactory balance of 
classes. 


13. Permanent Program Cards. 


By the end of the third or fourth week, the entire school is enrolled 
and classes are completely balanced. Permanent program cards of pu- 
pils are then made out in sponsor rooms. These cards, which consti- 
tute an office record of the programs of all pupils, are signed by the 
class teachers and by parents at home and are filed in the office. 

After this time the pupil feels that he is safely settled in his classes 
and the teacher feels safe in making out his permanent class roll in his 
class book. 


Weaknesses in the Present Method of Organization 


1. Preparation for the Choice of Studies. 


The Arsenal Technical Schools stand out almost alone, when com- 
pared with other schools investigated by the committee, in the matter 
of liberality to students in their choice of subjects for study. In most 
of the schools from which data were collected, students are free to 
choose from among several “courses,” but within the course selected they 
are given but very little freedom of elections, for the most part the sub- 
jects being “blocked out” for each succeeding semester. 
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While it is true that in our own school pupils are protected in some 
measure from the error of excessive diversification of subjects by gradu- 
ation requirements, necessary sequence of subjects, and the system of 
majors and minors as required by the printed Program of Courses, yet 
a great many pupils either fail to choose courses fitted to their capaci- 
ties and to their life purpose, or make several false starts before finding 
the work they need. This failure to choose the right courses of study 
constitutes perhaps the greatest weaknesses in the policy of too great 
a freedom of election, for, unless the pupils are very carefully advised 
in the matter, many students will choose courses for very superficial 
reasons, or, since they cannot know very well what a given course may 
contain, they enter it blindly in the hope that it may be the kind of 
work they need to do. 


The Arsenal Technical Schools are committed, however, to the policy 
of maximum service to every pupil as an individual, and such a policy 
demands the widest possible freedom of election of courses. The com- 
mittee is in entire accord with the policy; but we also feel that, if the 
system of free elections is to result in the ideal of maximum service, it 
must include means by which pupils may be very closely supervised by 
faculty advisors while making their choice of studies. 


We believe that pupils should be encouraged to establish objectives 
toward which they may work with proper enthusiasm, and that, having 
established such objectives, they should, with the constant advice of their 
sponsor teachers, plan their entire four years’ work during the first 
semester in school. Each part of the course should be discussed with 
the pupil in private conference until he understands how each subject 
will help him to realize his objective, so that he may enter upon its 
study with a conscious purpose in doing so. It is not to be assumed, 
of course, that pupils in all cases will be expected to adhere strictly to 
the course as it is first planned, but in making changes in it they must 
keep a definite purpose in mind, and when changes are made the entire 
course should be considered. In any case, the four years’ plan should 
be kept complete and always up to date. In doing so the following defi- 
nite benefits will be obtained: 


a. The plan will keep a definite objective before the pupil. 

b. It will insure that all the requirements for graduation will be satis- 
fied when the pupil has earned thirty-two credits. 

c. It will insure programs in which every subject will have been com- 
pleted at graduation; for example, pupils will not graduate with but 
one year of stenography, but will have completed a full two years’ 
work in it. 

d. It will insure that pupils will select studies best suited to their capaci- 
ties and to their aims in life; for example, many boys who wish to 
enter engineering colleges, choosing courses according to current in- 
terests, fail to get more than one year of high school mathematics. 

e. Practically all students who desire to have their studies changed 

after the semester starts are pupils without definite objectives in 
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their school work, pupils whose courses have not been carefully 
planned, or beginners who have not had sufficient opportunity to plan 
their courses under proper guidance. The suggested plan will reduce 
such cases to a minimum. 


f. The plan will in the end diminish the burdens of the sponsor teach- 
ers, for the reason that it will avoid numerous unpleasant situations 
which constantly are found when choice of studies is not properly 
supervised. 


g. The plan will effect economy both for the school and for the pupil, 
since it will produce fewer false starts and reduce the average length 
of time required for graduation by reason of the proper distribution 
of amount of credit earned per semester. 


2. Choice of Studies. 


Since the choice of studies will have been completed during the first 
semester under the plan just suggested, we recommend that the expres- 
sion “choice of studies” as it is now used be stricken from the “Tech” 
vocabulary, and that in its stead the expression “filling out enrollment 
cards” be substituted. 

3. Tabulation of Elections. 

In tabulating pupil elections heretofore, it has been the policy to 
tabulate vocational courses by giving merely the name of the leading 
vocational subject which appears on the card. This plan not only is 
confusing, but it results also in an inaccurate tabulation, because of the 
numerous irregular programs found among the vocational enrollment 


cards. Each subject on every enrollment card should be tabulated sepa- 
rately. 


A uniform tabulation sheet should be provided, and the tabulation 
board in the office should be made to conform with it in order of sub- 
jects, etc. The sheet, having been completed by the sponsor teacher, 
should be turned in to the office for scoring on the master board by 
clerks. We do not believe that clerical help can take the place of spon- 
sor teachers when acting in sponsor capacity, but we do believe that in 
this particular task a boy can successfully read off the roll room tabula- 
tions to the tabulation clerk, thus releasing the sponsor teacher for 
other duties which the clerical force cannot do. 


Principal E. P. Nutting, of Moline, Illinois, says: “The first step 
in making a program is to secure from all teachers at the beginning 
of the last month a preliminary estimate of the number of failures, the 
number passing, and the names dropped. This compilation of totals 
gives the data needed for estimating the number of sections, except in 
beginning electives. The electives may then be tallied from the enroll- 
ment card.” We believe that such a policy on the whole would be con- 
fusing in this school because of the large number of electives, but an 
estimate of failures would be an aid to department heads in anticipating 
their needs and estimating the number of sections. 
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It is highly probable that guessing at the number of failures and 
failure to tabulate vocational elections completely have contributed 
largely to our unnecessary delay in getting the semester started promptly 
and that poor guessing has helped to destroy proper class size and 
balance. 


4. Compilation of the General Program of Classes. 


In preparing the departmental program to be used in compiling the 
general program of classes, there seems to have been either a failure of 
department heads to understand the suggestions of the supervising vice- 
principal or unexplained situations which have made complete use of 
those instructions impossible. Since the entire school organization must 
be planned about the general program of classes, and since the whole 
problem of conflicts and class balance has its roots in the general pro- 
gram, we include herewith a copy of the office bulletin on the subject 
with a detailed analysis of the weaknesses in the general program for 
the current semester. 


Suggestions for Departmental Programs 


1. Avoid placing single-section, double-period classes in the fifth 
and sixth hours. 

2. The different single-section classes must be distributed thruout 
the day except during the sixth and seventh hours. The sixth and sev- 
enth hours should be free of single-section classes. 

3. Keep the various sections of the same subject as evenly spaced 
as possible over the day’s program. This makes it possible to have an 
even distribution of vacant rooms thruout the day, also. 

4. Double-period, single-section classes should be assigned to the 
third and fourth, and seventh and eighth hours first. 

5. Assign no classes with a probable small enrollment to the fourth 
or fifth hours. 

6. Make a sheet to hand in to the office showing schedule of single- 
section classes. 

7. Make a schedule of classes, as follows: 

English I 


1 187 Maximum class size 35 (A circle around the figure indi- 
2 290 Maximum class size 32 cates that this number is the ca- 
3 187 Maximum class size 35 pacity of the room.) 


Ete. 


8. Each head of department should know the percentage of fail- 
ures in his various subjects and use these data in correcting the tabula- 
tion before making out the program for next semester. 

The committee interprets Paragraph 3 to mean that two classes of 
the same subject should not be placed in any hour until all other hours 
of the day have one class each, and that three classes of the same sub- 
ject should not be scheduled in any hour until all the other hours have 
two sections. 
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Many departments do not desire tenth-hour classes and others are 
compelled to teach the bulk of the tenth-hour assignments because of the 
limited number of recitation rooms allotted for their use or because of 
inadequate equipment for taking care of the enrollment on a shorter 
school day. It seems only fair to everybody concerned that heads of 
departments, when making the program of classes, should exercise a 
uniform interpretation of instructions given by the supervising official. 

In order to make the supervision more effective, we suggest that the 
present supervising vice-principal work with the principal or an aux- 
iliary committee in systematically analyzing and directing the comple- 
tion of a workable program of studies. 

Graphs were prepared showing the general trend of different depart- 
ment heads in making a departmental program. These show both the 
number of classes or rooms used each hour of the day for regularly as- 
signed class work and the number of students cared for each hour of 
the day by each department. [On account of the necessity of conserving 
space it has been impossible to include these in the bulletin.] The graphs 
give the following information: the mathematics, language, mechanical 
drawing, art, commercial, and music departments seem to follow direc- 
tions as nearly as possible; the English, social science, chemistry and 
biology, shops, home economics, and physics and physiography depart- 
ments show a wrong interpretation of instructions or unusual conditions 
unknown to the committee which might warrant an undesirable distribu- 
tion. It seems quite probable that because of uneven distribution of 
assignments the shop, English, social science, and physics and physiogra- 
phy departments are using more rooms than their enrollment requires, 
providing instructions are followed, and that other departments teach- 
ing the tenth-hour classes could conveniently use their share of what 
seem to be surplus rooms now assigned to, but not used by, departments 
represented by these graphs. 

An ideal distribution for two sections of any class would be to 
place one section in the third period and the other the eighth hour, while 
for three sections the distribution should be hours two, five, and nine. 

When some departments evenly distribute classes over the day and 
others do not, it is very difficult or impossible to fill afternoon classes 
because other subjects of the same grade of work are grouped too early 
in the day. This is especially true in advanced single-section classes. 

Coéperation on the part of the heads of departments, teachers, vice- 
principals, and principal is necessary for successful program making. 
If the school day is ten periods long, classes in each department should 
be evenly distributed over the ten periods. Under present conditions 
it is impossible to have many supervised study rooms except during the 
ninth and tenth hours. This will not accommodate students having early 
programs. If classes are distributed evenly over the day and a class 
grows to twice normal size during the process of scoring, it could be 
very easily divided into two sections and one section put in a room that 
is vacant the hour needed. When all rooms are used steadily until the 
ninth hour, this plan of procedure is impossible. 

Supervisors of programs should carefully check the number of classes 
offered each hour for each of the freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
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senior grades of work. The completed program for the spring semester 
of 1926 shows 11 mathematics, English, and civics classes listed in the 
ninth hour while the eighth hour showed only 7 such classes. Super- 
visors should also see that single-section classes, where conflicts should 
be fewest, are placed in groups during the various hours, e.g., Business 
Organization I and Business Organization II in the same hour, Trig- 
onometry I and Trigonometry II in the same hour, etc. Each depart- 
ment head should accurately check the final draft of the blue print of 
classes so as to eliminate any possible errors which have heretofore 
been trouble-makers. 

Single section classes in which the work is elective and open to vari- 
ous students thruout the school should be listed near the middle of the 
day so as to accommodate pupils with either early or late programs. 
One example of such a class is Physical Training IIIG. Physical train- 
ing for boys and military training will continue to be difficult assign- 
ments, so long as this type of work is not offered later than the sixth 
hour. 


5. Assignment of Pupils to Special Class Groups. 

In the matter of assignment of pupils to special class groups, the 
committee believes the method now used is not only unsound in theory 
but is also unsatisfactory in practice, and the practice of adding special 
assignments to enrollment cards after the sponsor teacher has approved 
the card is especially bad because it tends to break down the prestige 
of the sponsor teacher as well as to destroy the morale of the sponsor 
room. 

Assignment of special sections from the enrollment cards in the office 
has proved unsatisfactory for the following reasons: 

a. Insufficient time has been allowed department heads to do this work. 

b. This work has caused an unnecessarily heavy burden upon the head 
of the music department in which so many such special assignments 
are necessary; certain other department heads have found the task at 
least heavy. 

ce. It has been almost impossible for all the assignments to be made in 
advance because (1) not enough time has been allowed, (2) depart- 
ment heads have interfered with each other when two or more of 
them have wished to use the file of cards at the same time, and (3) 
cards withdrawn from the file have not often found their way back 
into the proper alphabetical division, making it difficult or impossi- 
ble for the next teacher using the cards to find all the cards he desires. 


The committee believes that a better way to provide for any special 
assignment is thru the use of “Special Assignment Cards” (specimen 
shown below) upon which department heads may note the special as- 
signments as to subject, hour, and room. These cards, when completed, 
should be filed in sponsor room boxes as soon as the general program 
of classes has been completed; the sponsor teacher may then write in the 
special assignment in red ink as is the present practice, while at the 
same time making such adjustments in the pupil’s total of credits as 
may seem desirable. 
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Investigation has shown that, on the average, five such special as- 
signments are made each semester in each roll room so that the addi- 
tional task of copying special class assignments on enrollment cards 
certainly will be less enormous for all concerned than correcting the 
errors arising under the method now practiced. In addition, the cards, 
having been checked and copied on enrollment cards, may be filed to 
serve as a mutual check upon sponsor teacher and department heads. 





SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT CARD No. 2. 


Sponsor Teacher, S. R. No._ ee 
Assign (pupil’s name) to 
Subject ____ Hour ss Room 


marking the assignment in red ink. 





Remarks: (In this space teacher recommending the special assignment may 
note if special class may take precedence over work which may need to be 
dropped.) 

Date Signed _ = 











6. Semester Grades on Enrollment Cards. 

We believe that it is necessary that semester grades be placed on 
“Enrollment Cards,” as is now the practice, in order to provide means 
of determining the proper classification of pupils who have failed. We 
believe that a space should also be provided for the third advanced marks 
on the cards. The third marks will serve as a basis for assigning hours 
and rooms (to pupils who will pass) before the close of the semester. 
This point will be discussed at greater length later on. 


We think the plan of permitting honor roll pupils and pupils who 
are employed to choose their hours operates to the genera] advantage. 
We believe, however, that special consideration should be given to any 
pupil who is willing to choose an afternoon program. The reasons for 
this are as follows: 

a. Honor roll pupils and employed pupils usually choose morning hours. 
b. Other pupils usually prefer morning hours because it has become the 
tradition in “Tech” to regard early hours better than late hours. 

c. A few pupils prefer afternoon hours, and, because of difficulty of 
pleasing the two groups above with afternoon hours, it would be 
good school policy to assign pupils who wish it to such afternoon 
hours as they may choose, thus avoiding the increased congestion in 
morning classes when such pupils are assigned indiscriminately. 
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d. We rank citizenship as one of the major aims of education. The 
committee feels, therefore, that the pupil who volunteers for the un- 
desirable late hours, and thus subordinates his own interests for the 
benefit of the school, should, whenever possible, be given the com- 
pact afternoon program he asks for. This should not interfere, how- 
ever, with the assignment of weak pupils to such study halls and 
double-period sections as the quality of their work suggests. 


In any case, sponsor teachers may do much to destroy the tradition 
which stigmatizes pupils who receive late assignments. They may do 
this by pointing out the very obvious advantages of afternoon hours, 
viz.: with an afternoon program the morning is freed for study, so that 
the tendency to postpone study until evening is stopped. The evening is 
thus freed for recreation. 


7. Assignment of Hours and Rooms, 


Franklin W. Johnson, of Teachers College, after conducting an in- 
vestigation of schedule making in several large high schools in and about 
Chicago, says: “In the Central High School in St. Paul, pupils who 
pass in all their subjects are allowed the privilege of choosing their own 
schedules. The schedules are tallied in the order of seniors, juniors, 
sophomores, and freshmen, because in case of conflicts and filled classes 
schedules of the lower classes are more easily adjusted.” 


The plan in “Tech” is in marked contrast with that which Mr. John- 
son recommends so highly. Our enrollment cards are grouped with 
cards of vocational students in one pack and cards of other students 
grouped according to the grade of English. Assignment committees 
have been instructed to score in honor roll pupils and employed pupils 
first, giving employed pupils the hours they need and honor roll pupils 
a compact program: they are instructed next to score in average pu- 
pils, keeping classes balanced as well as may be possible; and finally 
to score pupils failing in one or more subjects, completing the class bal- 
ance with such pupils. The cards have been distributed to committees 
in numbers such that all the committees may be expected to complete 
their allotments of cards at about the same time. Since all the groups— 
all grades of English, vocational students, etc.—are scored at the same 
time, rather than in order of diminishing difficulty of assignment, none 
of the benefits which Mr. Johnson points out are secured. (All of this 
work, too, has been attempted in the two days between semesters, at 
a time when teachers’ minds are preoccupied with grades, so that few 
of them can approach the task in a proper frame of mind to do the task 
well.) Some specific difficulties arising from the method just described, 
are as follows: 


a. The committee having the vocational enrollment cards has not found 
it possible to keep the academic sections balanced in their room by 
reason of the fact that there has been but one section of the day 
assigned to the four-period vocational subject for any grade of work. 
Academic subjects obviously must be assigned in the remaining six 
periods, which have been kept in balance by other assignment com- 
mittees. The result has been to make the classes which meet during 
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the four periods too small and to overcrowd the other classes. For 
example, in the case of beginning vocational pupils, all sections of 
the vocational work have for valid reasons been scheduled to include 
periods 6, 7, 8, and 9; period 5 then must be reserved for lunch, leav- 
ing only periods 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10 for English, civics, mathematics, 
and mechanical drawing. It is evidently extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure an accurate balance under such conditions. Cer- 
tainly the vocational cards should be completely scored before the 
cards of the other classes of pupils who have a more flexible program. 

b. The assignment committees have been instructed to obtain a final 
balance of sections with failing students by extending their programs 
over the day and filling in with study hall assignments. At the same 
time weak and failing pupils were to be placed in double-period sec- 
tions. It has been found almost impossible to balance classes with 
double-period groups. It is so difficult to assign double periods at all 
that the committee believes that such double-period assignments 
should not be attempted for classes beyond English IV, and that 
these assignments should be sent to sponsor teachers along with other 
special assignments. It would likewise contribute to simplicity of 
organization if it could be arranged that the two periods of a double- 
period assignment need not be consecutive. 

c. When assignment of hours and rooms is postponed until the two 
days between semesters, conflicts which develop must necessarily be 
held over for adjustment after the pupils have returned to school. 
Classes are supposedly completely balanced during these adjustments. 
Since pupils with conflicts in their programs are fortunate if they 
secure any sort of schedule, argument is not needed to show that it 
is impossible to complete class balances with such pupils, or even to 
keep the balance which has already been secured. The procedure is 
wrong in theory, and certainly does not work well in the concrete. 


Since most of the conflicts develop in programs of upperclassmen for 
whom but few sections are provided and for whom there is little or no 
chance for schedule adjustment, it is clear that cards of pupils in Eng- 
lish VI and above should be scored before the close of the semester and 
all conflicts should be taken care of before the remaining cards are 
scored. 

Some two or three hundred conflicts have usually been found in pro- 
grams of pupils in English VII, English VIII, and non-English. At 
the time of the last re-enrollment, because of a better planned general 
program of classes, this number was reduced by one-half; and the num- 
ber remaining to be adjusted after the new semester began was reduced 
to three for the entire school, not counting cards with errors, by reason 
of the fact that hours and rooms were assigned and conflicts were ad- 
justed before the semester closed. The original number of conflicts 
should be still further reduced by a more carefully prepared general 
program of classes, about which comments have already been made. 

d. The practice of rushing thru with two mad days of an orgy of as- 
signment of hours and rooms by a group of teachers who by this 
time should be well trained in the work necessarily results in a large 
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number of errors because teachers are at the time unaccustomed to 
the work and because of the fatigue factor. A longer time should 
be given to the task, and individuals should not work at it for too 
long at one period. 

Because of the short time given for assigning hours and rooms, it has 
been impossible to get an adequate check for errors upon the enroll- 
ment cards. This has resulted in such errors as: (1) failures not 
marked back, or marked back in social science classes which are not 
repeated; (2) wrong hour and room assigned to a given class; (3) 
two classes assigned at the same hour; (4) program not continuous, 
study hall assignments omitted; (5) special requests of Honor Roll 
pupils and employed pupils disregarded. Since these errors must all 
be adjusted before school work can be satisfactorily begun, they 
should be corrected before any cards are distributed. 

The general method of procedure has resulted in unbalanced sections 
at the beginning of the semester and has given a heavy task to the 
auxiliary office staff, which should give its entire attention to re- 
entering pupils and pupils new to the school. It should be noted at 
this point that, having marked certain classes of cards in advance of 
the close of the semester in January this year (at the suggestion of 
this committee), for the first time in the history of the school it was 
unnecessary for department heads to spend a week in the auxiliary 
office after the new semester began at the task of balancing classes 
which committees of teachers could not balance. 

Some of the difficulties which have arisen during the process of re- 
organization are due not so much to any inherent weaknesses in the 
method as to the failure of those responsible for some part of the 
task to meet the situation. The feeling has grown upon all of us 
that the principal purpose of the organization work is to “get pupils 
into class somewhere, the right one if it is easy to do so, but the 
wrong one if it is easier—someone will ‘fix it? next week.” This 
committee believes that, if proper methods are used and if each one 
of us who has some part of the task to do completes the task cor- 
rectly, it will never be necessary to “fix it up later”; we offer a new 
organization slogan and recommend that it be adopted as an indi- 
vidual guiding principle: 


Assign Each Pupil to the Right Class, in the Right Room, and for the 


Correct Period—FOR KEEPS 


In accordance with this motto, no teacher will pass an enrollment 


card until he has checked it for every possible error nor until he is sat- 
isfied that it will not contribute to any task of revision or rebalancing; 


no 


department head will postpone his check upon the tabulation for his 


department until cards are ready for inking, under the delusion that it 
will have to be changed anyway next week; and no department head will 
give his approval to any tabulation until he is reasonably certain that 
the balance will be satisfactory. Nor will any vice-principal or other 
officer in the auxiliary office change any card until someone who really 
knows the situation has shown a genuine need for the change. 
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Again to quote Mr. Johnson: “It is possible to have the schedule 
in complete operation at the first period of the new semester, without 
the addition or change of a single class. It should be the aim of the 
principal, when his school assembles for the new semester, to have every 
pupil with his schedule in his hand, each teacher with his class list on 
his desk, and all pupils assigned to rooms for recitation and study in 
sections of suitable size.” We do not know whether Mr. Johnson in- 
cluded in his study a school with so many complexities as we have, but 
his statement in any case sets before us a desirable goal, and we believe 
that it is possible to come very close to this goal. 


8. Distribution of Enrollment Cards. 


In the matter of distribution of enrollment cards, our chief criti- 
cism lies in the fact that pupils who have not received the hours they 
had hoped for immediately begin to find jobs or excuses for getting their 
hours changed. This practice is of course entirely human, and, where 
pupils have legitimate reasons for having special assignments, we be- 
lieve that ordinary justice requires that we give them consideration 
where the demands on the school organization are reasonable; but pupils 
should anticipate their special needs and should make provision in ad- 
vance. The difficulty grows out of the fact that some pupils demand 
special hours without any valid reason and, in too many cases, have 
been successful in securing them. Since all such changes must be made 
in the office, there has been some tendency to criticize the vice-principals. 
The causes are only partly in the office, however, because sponsor teach- 
ers, who should have a better acquaintance with pupils and their needs 
than anyone else, have either been unwilling or have otherwise failed 
to accept the responsibility. In numerous cases they have added to the 
trouble by asking for special consideration for pupils under the plea 
that “this is a very fine boy, etc.”—a recommendation which may be 
made for 90 per cent of the student body. Every such case does much 
to destroy confidence of pupils in the justice and fairness of our ad- 
ministration. 

It should be the rule that every pupil who must have special] hours 
should make provision for them in advance of assignment of hours and 
rooms. Sponsor teachers should explain all the conditions concerning 
special hours, investigate to determine if pupil needs are sufficiently 
urgent, and then make recommendations to the office. Likewise the of- 
fice force should in every case refuse, except in discipline cases, to make 
any change whatever until the sponsor teacher has been consulted in 
the matter; and even in discipline cases the sponsor teacher should be 
kept informed. If the responsibility in such matters is properly distrib- 
uted, and each person concerned understands his duties, there should be 
no further difficulty from this source. 

It should be noted at this point that the school policy should be 
clear in the minds of all. If the school is to be of maximum service 
to every pupil as an individual, individual needs of pupils should be 
considered where they do not conflict with the larger need of the school 
as a whole. If special conditions develop, such as are many times pos- 
sible in a student body so large, then special concession should be made 
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by the school. But in every case justice to the student body demands 
that the school should guard against imposition by individuals. One 
concession to a boy without any special need and without the recom- 
mendation of the sponsor teacher does more to break down the prestige 
of the sponsor teacher system than any other factor. 


9. The Auxiliary Office. 

We have no criticism of the auxiliary office organization. Remem- 
bering the large numbers of pupils with errors, conflicts, special de- 
mands, etc., we feel that the corps of teachers who have done this work 
have done remarkably well. The situation was such, however, that new 
entrants and pupils re-entering school were fortunate if they got into 
class within a week of their arrival. With such matters as conflicts, 
errors, etc., eliminated or cared for before the new semester begins, as 
was the case in January this year, new pupils should be enrolled and on 
their way to class within a few minutes after their credentials have been 
approved. 

There has been some difficulty in the auxiliary office because the 
notes attached to enrollment cards have not been sufficiently specific in 
outlining instructions to scorers. A uniform blank covering the situation 
should be provided and made the rule for all cases. Some teachers have 
come to the auxiliary office to ask orally for special concessions, which 
they were unwilling to commit to writing. If any such request is in 
keeping with the general policy of the school, it should be such as may 
be written out; otherwise the best interests of the school demand that it 
not be made. 


10. Failure of Students to Enter Class Promptly. 

Students have been permitted to remain out of class after they have 
received ‘their enrollment cards, entering class two, three, or even ten 
days after school has started. There has been no means of checking 
up on such pupils, nor has there been any way to bring pressure to bear 
upon them. Class teachers have not had the names of their pupils, so 
that they could not report absentees from class, even if absences had been 
noted and checked and reported before the second or third week. Pupils 
have known about this and have depended upon it, using it as a means 
of adding a few more days to their vacation. They have felt that the 
first two weeks of school “do not amount to much, anyway,” and have 
felt free to remain out of school at play or a few days longer at their 
summer employment. This applies particularly to the boys who work at 
the State Fair in September. A second class of pupils who place an 
equally low estimate on the importance of the first two weeks includes 
that group, already discussed, who have found their hours unsatisfactory 
and remain out of class in the hope that someone will make desired 
changes. 

This situation has led to some serious difficulties. In the first place, 
it does much to destroy the ideal of a school completely organized on 
the first day. In the second place, it has a tendency to disturb class 
balances, since late entrants, new entrants, and pupils re-entering late 
are assigned to class on the basis of class size as actually reported by 
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class teachers. Pupils who have received their cards and have then 
remained out of class for a few days may return to their classes as 
originally assigned. But when they arrive it is entirely possible that 
their classes may be already so large as to create a serious situation. 

There are two practical remedies for this difficulty. First, there is 
the possibility of the enrollment card with class tickets attached. At 
the time enrollment cards are first made out, pupils make out correspond- 
ing class tickets, complete in every way except for the hour and room 
assignment. When the cards are scored for hours and rooms, class 
tickets are also scored, after which they are detached and sorted by 
departments and by classes to constitute teacher class lists. The knowl- 
edge that class teachers will call the roll and will report absences will 
constitute a real reason for entering promptly. 

The second remedy is that already tried out at the suggestion of 
this committee. Pupils who did not enter class promptly in January 
found that they had to be reassigned according to the state of class 
balances at the time they returned. In several cases schedules had to 
be lengthened to accommodate them without disturbing the balance. The 
practice served two worthy purposes. In the first place, it stimulated 
pupils to prompt entrance to class; and in the second place, when they 
did not enter class promptly, they were not permitted to disturb class 
balance by staying out of class. We have heard nothing but favorable 
comment on the success of this plan. 

Inasmuch as the class ticket plan would add considerably to the 
clerical work of assigning hours and rooms, and since the plan of dating 
enrollment cards and reassigning late comers eliminates this extra labor, 
we recommend that the latter plan be continued and that pupils make 
out their own class tickets from the completed enrollment card when they 
appear in class the first time. 

In any case, class absences should be reported and carefully checked 
by sponsor teachers after the first day of the semester. 


11. Enrollment of Freshmen. 


The practice of having beginners fill out their enrollment cards in 
the grade school has not proved very successful. Grade teachers evi- 
dently do not understand the instructions sent them concerning enroll- 
ment. For, as we have already pointed out, a large part of the demands 
for program changes come from first-semester freshmen, largely because 
they have not properly understood high school conditions. The follow- 
ing statements by freshmen are typical, and every sponsor teacher will 
be able to add numerous other versions: “I wanted to take Clerical 
Practice, because I am coming to high school only two years, but Miss 
So-and-So in grade school told me I could not take it until my second 
year, so I signed up for Latin,” or “I told the grade school teacher that 
I wanted to go to an Engineering College, and she told me that in that 
case I had better take Commercial Arithmetic.” Invariably such pupils 
discover the error and, in correcting it, the high school must bear not 
only the expense of the false start, but also the disrupting effect on the 
organization, and the pupil must bear the loss of the time he has spent 
upon the subject for which he has no need. 
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There should be a better method of making the high school situa- 
tion clear to beginners. It is true that the instructions sent out to 
grade school principals seem to us very simple and hardly susceptible of 
misinterpretation, yet it is likewise true that many of our beginners have 
not been properly advised. 


In our questionnaire we learned that several schools handle the 
problem of beginning enrollment very much the same as we now do, 
while others insist that the high school principals, or some representa- 
tive familiar with the high school, go to the grade schools to talk to 
the class about to enter high school. In Central High School, at Kansas 
City, prospective graduates of grade schools are sent to the various high 
schools of their choice about a month before the semester closes and at 
that time they enroll for their high school courses under the guidance 
of high school teachers. We believe that the Kansas City plan is ap- 
plicable here, and that it would be of undoubted value in relieving us 
from our present difficulties. The procedure would be valuable for the 
following reasons: 


a. It would insure better guidance in making choice of high school work. 

b. The choice can be made on a four-year basis and a definite objective 
within the resources of the high school may be placed before the 
pupil. 

c. The practice of freshmen asking in the first semester for a change 
of work because of misunderstanding can be largely eliminated if the 


original choice has been made under the guidance of a competent 
sponsor teacher. 


d. The question of work permits can be taken up and settled in advance. 


12. Résumé. 

In general we believe that a number of factors have contributed to 
the general weakness of our organization. Everyone seems to expect 
that it will require three or four weeks to get the school completely or- 
ganized for good work and has worked at the job of organization accord- 
ingly. Let us set for ourselves a goal which is within our reach and 
let everyone do his share to see that the task is accomplished on schedule 
time. The goal which this committee believes to be attainable and to 
which we should all work is this, “To have every pupil enrolled in his 
classes, to have all shifts of classes and teachers made, to have all or- 
ganization data in hand, with the school in complete and satisfactory 
operation by Thursday of the first week of the semester, so that perma- 
nent program cards may be made out and filed on Friday.” 


Findings of the Questionnaire 


The committee realized early in its deliberations that for compara- 
tive purposes at least a knowledge of practices in other schools in the 
matter of organization would be useful. To secure such a knowledge 
a questionnaire was prepared and sent to thirty or more high schools, 
which, by reason of their location in larger cities, or by reason of their 
size, might be expected to have met and solved problems more or less 
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identical with our own. A rather large percentage of returns was as- 
sured because Mr. Stuart made it a personal matter by writing to prin- 
cipals with whom he had an acquaintance. 

Some of the schools sent us copies of their various bulletins relat- 
ing to organization matters, specimen blanks, etc., rather than answer 
the questions. Some of this material proved very valuable to us. 

Since the work of the committee is not statistical in any sense, and 
since we have no patience with theoretical philosophies which seem im- 
possible of practical application to the solution of our own difficulties, 
we have not attempted to determine “median” or “central tendencies.” 
We do not expect to prove or justify any recommendations which we 
may make for our own school by citing practices in other schools, be- 
cause there are too few schools like ours in number of pupils, in grounds, 
in curricula, and in many other phases, to express a tendency or a rule. 
We have found that we must be content to borrow only phases or de- 
tails of practice, and that no plan of organization seems sufficiently 
perfect to borrow it in toto. 

It was characteristic of most of the replies that the problem of 
reorganization of schools between semesters is not yet solved. Some 
writers very frankly confessed that they did not have satisfactory plans 
covering certain details of work, such as, for example, means for avoid- 
ing conflicts, means of getting pupils into classes promptly, or means of 
blocking out programs which keep possible conflicts at a minimum. 

There seems to be a lack of a suitable school organization terminol- 
ogy. Several principals could not interpret our questions because our 
terms are different from theirs. We have had a like experience in inter- 
preting their bulletins and printed forms in terms of our practices. Our 
question on the disposition made of the program of honor students was 
misunderstood by all. Two admitted they did not understand what we 
wanted. One school spoke about the honor system in study halls and 
during examinations, and then concluded by saying that they had their 
doubts about such practices. Three schools mention that only Seniors 
are shown preference, and one added that this is only in case of spe- 
cific request by the Senior. Several said “they are treated the same as 
others,” or “no difference,” etc. If this question were understood as we 
understand it, the committee is surprised to find so little attention or 
reward given for scholastic excellence. One school indicates that honors 
are given to students for participation in school dramatics, debating, or 
athletic competition, and for serving as class officers, etc., but no honors 
are given for high standing in class work. 

Along certain lines there is a uniformity of attitude, practices dif- 
fering only in details. This is true particularly of provisions made for 
the amount of work which may be carried, and the number of hours in 
school, by pupils with mental, physical, or economic handicaps. There 
is likewise a uniformity in what is considered a normal student load, 
that is, four or four-plus subjects per day. 

Most of the schools follow the general plan of having the adminis- 
trative details supervised by the office, the work being done by commit- 
tees variously called general committees, departmental committees, course 
committees, etc., or by home room teachers, who are styled sponsors, 
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advisors, counsellors, etc. A very few schools have a limited office com- 
mittee which works thru the month of August and does all the work. 

A large majority of the schools answering the questionnaire are 
administered on a course basis, some of them being very rigid in their 
adherence to selected courses. In Case Technical High School, Detroit, 
everything is prescribed thruout each course. And, while most schools 
give students certain privileges in changing one course for another, yet 
they impose such penalties as to discourage effectively any such changes. 
This practice makes for stability and permanence in the program, cer- 
tain subjects remaining in the same room at the same hour semester 
after semester, only the grade of work being changed. The course plan 
maintains its own sequence, the program is more easily made, and pos- 
sible conflicts are reduced to a minimum, one school of this type report- 
ing that it never has to adjust conflicts because it has none. This type 
of school more often than the others permits students to make out their 
own assignment of hours and rooms, because it is only a clerical task 
involving a change of the grade of work, other enrollment data remain- 
ing the same. 

Virtually all schools, both those with courses and those with free 
elections, prescribe English, from two to four years; history, stressing 
United States history; from one to three years of mathematics; and 
one or two years of sciences. Certain local conditions and the person- 
ality of the administrators are distinguishable in the unusual require- 
ments made in addition to these; for example, one year of art or music, 
or specific credits in physical training and chorus. 

In one city larger than Indianapolis, the courses, information for 
beginners, and certain details of the program are made and prescribed 
from the superintendent’s office. In St. Louis one of the assistant super- 
intendents is supervisor over the high schools in the city. In this par- 
ticular case the present supervisor was once principal of Central High 
School, and the ideas embodied in that school are now to be found in all 
the St. Louis high schools. 


While some schools feel the need of recasting their program each 
semester, there seems to be a tendency and a desire to leave it un- 
changed. Too much work is done in recasting that can be avoided when 
a program with classes properly distributed is once obtained. 

A few schools savor very much of the college and university, not 
only in specific requirements made in courses, but also in the uses of 
such officers as “examiners,” “registrars,” and “deans.” Election of cer- 
tain subjects is determined by examination given by the examiners, se- 
quence is watched by the registrar, and special permits are granted by 
the deans. All this sounds more like the state university than the 
“People’s College,” our modern high school. 

The Arsenal Technical Schools stand alone among the twenty-one 
schools studied in length of school day. One school has a double-shift 
day, “1 through 8” or “2 through 9.” The majority have an eight- 
period day, and one school requires that all the work must be carried 
within the limits of a six-period school day. Our school is likewise 
unique in the matter of placing responsibility on the sponsor teachers, 
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only one other school placing so much dependence upon them, which 
probably explains why that school was so complacent in discussing the 
matter of reorganization. 

The various schools investigated enroll their pupils by a variety of 
plans differing from each other, in two general groups, in detail only, 
or in the degree to which they seem committed to their special devices. 
There are three possible general plans, viz., the self-enrollment method 
by which the pupils enroll themselves; the teacher-committee method, in 
which class teachers or sponsor’ teachers make class assignments; or 
the special clerk method, in which all pupils are enrolled and assigned 
to class by special clerical assistants to the principal. About 80 per cent 
of the schools use the second method, while the remainder use various 
modifications of the self-enrollment method. Nor does there seem to be 
any unanimity of opinion regarding either plan. In Grand Rapids the 
self-enrollment plan has been abandoned because it consumed two weeks 
of valuable time to do the job. In Omaha, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Des 
Moines, the teacher-committee plan has been discarded, because it is felt 
that the whole job can be accomplished with less error and confusion 
when pupils do their own enrolling, and because the time allotted to 
reorganization can be reduced by the self-enrollment plan to half a day 
or less. It is highly improbable that any general conclusion can be 
drawn from the various expressions of opinion given us by the various 
principals, because the schools represented differ from each other in a 
large number of particulars, and, not neglecting the human factor, it 
would seem unwise either to approve or condemn either method for any 
school in particular until the attempt has been made to adapt the plan 
to the local conditions which give the school its individual character. 

It is true that the trend of opinion seems to be toward the self- 
enrollment plan, because it seems to be more in harmony with the newer 
ideals of individual curricula, and because it permits pupils to realize 
any benefits which may accrue from having a part in planning their 
own enrollment, including selection of a teacher they like, individual 
opportunity, etc. 


Detailed Suggestions for a Plan of School Organization 


Having made an analysis of the underlying weaknesses in our pres- 
ent method of organization, and having consulted all possible sources 
for suggestions, we are attempting to compile a complete plan of reor- 
ganization of the Arsenal Technical Schools, which is submitted here- 
with. The plan is built upon the framework of the old plan and is in 
no sense a new one. In it are incorporated suggestions given us by 
the various administrative officers, devices and methods proposed by 
fellow-teachers who have made a more or less comprehensive study of 
organization matters, and bits of material gleaned from the general 
literature on the subject and from the replies to the questionnaire. 
Each part of the suggested plan is intended not only to provide for a 
specific part of the whole task, but also to relate definitely and closely 
to every other part of the plan. The proposed plan will be discussed 
under headings descriptive of the nature of the task to be done as 
follows: 


7—46038 
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1. Choice of Studies. 


As soon as the rush period of the first two weeks is ended the 
sponsor teacher should begin working with the pupils in his sponsor 
room group in the matter of choice of studies. Things of general inter- 
est to the entire room should be discussed by the group as a whole. 
This discussion will include such topics as: (a) majors and minors, 
(b) graduation requirements, (c) college entrance requirements, (d) 
desirable or required sequence of subjects, (e) prerequisites, (f) expla- 
nation of the content of courses whose meaning may not be clear to 
pupils, (g) typical selections of courses for given aims in !ife, (h) 
amount of work permitted or advisable under various conditions, (i) 
Honor Roll privileges, (j) working hours and working permits, (k) spe- 
cial classes which require special recommendation, etc. Pupils should 
be encouraged to discuss their plans with their parents both as regards 
their probable career and their choice of studies. 


During the third week the sponsor teacher should begin meeting 
pupils in private conference, and, after determining as nearly as may 
be possible their aims in life, their ambitions, their aptitudes, etc., she 
should outline with them on the “Choice of Studies” blank a four-year 
course of work which at the time seems best to fit the pupils’ needs. 
When the blank is completed it should be carried home by the pupil for 
the approval of the parents; after it has been so approved it should 
be filed in the sponsor room register for reference. After the sponsor 
teacher has once secured such a record it is necessary to have these 
private conferences only with those new to the school, unless it happens 
that one of the old pupils is contemplating a drastic change of course 
which may need to be discussed in the light of new developments. 


All the pupils in the school may be conveniently grouped into five 
general classes. The teacher should have in mind a tentative plan for 
a four-year course for each of the five groups, and should be prepared 
to make liberal allowance in each tentative plan for the individual needs 
and peculiarities of each particular pupil. The five groups are as fol- 
lows: 

a. Those who know definitely that they are going to college. The course 
in this case should be such as will make preparation for entrance to 
the particular college the pupil may have chosen. In case the pupil 
has not definitely decided upon the college he will attend, a knowl- 
edge of the class of college which he is likely to select will help to 
decide upon the course of study; that is, whether it will likely be 
an eastern college, a mid-western college, or a technical college. A 
course may be planned to fit the pupil for either type of school until 
the definite school can be determined upon. 

b. Those who intend to finish high school and know definitely what 
careers they intend to follow. For this class courses will be planned 
which will fit the particular needs. 

ce. Those who intend to finish high school, but are undecided as to what 
careers they will have. These should be given a general course for 
the first two years, including as much as possible of the vocational 
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guidance work which is offered in the various departments. A course 
for the remaining two years should be outlined as a possibility, with 
some worth-while tentative goal in mind. 


d. Those who expect to complete a two-year vocational course and know 
definitely what trade they expect to enter as advanced apprentices 
upon its completion. Such courses are blocked out definitely in the 
program of courses. It is a good plan here to point out the advan- 
tages of a full four-year course and to arrange a program accord- 
ingly as a goal for the pupil in case he should find it possible to 
remain in high school for four years. 

e. Those who have no aim either in school or in life. For such pupils 
courses should be outlined with the purpose of awakening or dis- 
covering interests which may become dominant. 


In each case the pupil should understand that his preliminary choice 
is not necessarily final and that he is privileged to change subjects in 
his course as he becomes more accustomed to his surroundings and finds 
out more about his own aptitudes. He should likewise understand that 
he will be permitted also to change even his entire course if conditions 
seem to warrant such a change. 

After the sponsor teacher has all his new pupils disposed of in so 
far as the general course is concerned, he should begin with each of 
the other pupils individually, going over the situation, making changes 
of certain courses as conditions dictate, correcting programs for fail- 
ures, extra credits, etc., and keeping always in mind the definite goal to 
which the pupil may be working, and maintaining a completed tempo- 
rary program. Most of this work can be accomplished during the roll 
call period. 

It is a good plan to be liberal with the pupils in regard to any 
changes they may wish to make in their studies so long as such changes 
do not conflict with the ambitions of the pupils, and provided requests 
for changes are made before filling out enrollment cards for any semes- 
ter. This point should be emphasized particularly. 

During the first half of the semester, while the sponsor teachers are 
planning pupil programs, teachers who have charge of classes for which 
special assignments must be made and teachers in charge of classes 
whose enrollment is artificially limited should be at work preparing 
their lists of names for the succeeding semester. All recommendations 
involving the addition of any subject to the program already approved 
by the sponsor teacher should be filed with the sponsor teacher not later 
than one week preceding the time for filling out enrollment cards. In 
this group should be included the following subjects: Glee Club, Choral 
Society, Band, Orchestra, Statistical English, Statistics, Library Prac- 
tice, Journalism, Cannon Staff, Commergial Production, and Office Prac- 
tice IT. 

After the sponsor teacher has received these special assignments, 
he should adjust current program of pupils concerned. This may in- 
volve dropping a subject already chosen, office permission for the extra 
subject, or rejection of the special assignment. In no case should the 
sponsor teacher permit a pupil to enter one of these special subjects on 
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his enrollment card without the recommendation of the special assign- 
ment teacher, and in no case should the sponsor teacher fail to make 
the adjustment for the specially recommended subject unless the mat- 
ter has been first discussed with the teacher making the assignment. 
The following “Special Assignment Card” is recommended for use: 





SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT CARD 


Sponsor Teacher, S. R. No. 


Assign (pupil's name) to 
Subject Hour t00m _ 
Remarks: (In this space teacher recommending the special assignment may 


note if special class may take precedence over work which may need to be 


dropped, ete.) 


Date Signed 











2. Filling Out Enrollment Cards. 

In filling out the enrollment cards the sponsor teacher should make 
sure that all portions of the cards are properly filled out in ink. The 
card should then be checked by the sponsor teacher to make sure that 
it agrees with the program previously approved for the pupil during 
the period of choice of studies. The order of subjects on the enrollment 
card should be as follows: 

Order of subjects: 

A. For non-vocational students 

English, including Library Practice, Statistical English, and other 

advanced courses as listed in the program of studies. 

Mathematics, including Commercial Arithmetic. 

Foreign Language, Science, or History. 

Commercial subjects (Typewriting should follow Stenography, when 

both are taken). 

Shop, Drawing, or Home Economics. 

Harmony I, II, II, IV; Music Appreciation I or II; Chorus I or 

II; Chorus III or IV (Choral Society) ; Orchestra, Boys’ Quar- 
tette; Glee Club, Band (in Band, write military training fol- 
lowed by “Band” in parentheses). 

Statistical Practice, Stenographic Reporting, or Cannon Staff. 

Military Training or Physical Training. 

B. Order of subjects for vocational students should be the order printed 
in the program of studies. 

At this time the matter of working hours should be definitely set- 
tled, if it has not already been done. 

















nemo coe meer 
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All enrollment cards should be collected the first day. Sponsor 
teachers will divide the cards for their own convenience into two packs, 
as follows: 

a. All cards which are correct in every respect and which need no 
office approval. 

b. Cards with errors and those which require office approval. All cards 
with errors in this group should be corrected and placed in the first 
group, except those needing office approval. All cards needing office 
approval should then be taken to the office at one time, and, having 
been stamped by the vice-principal, should be returned to Group a. 


Cards need office approval in the following cases: (a) in the case 
of a change of purpose, where sequence of subjects is not complete, (b) 
in case a pupil wishes to carry more or less than the normal load of 
work, viz., more than four and one-half credits or less than four cred- 
its. A pupil may carry more than four and one-half credits provided he 
has made the Honor Roll once on final marks during his high school 
course and has a high scholastic standing during the current semester. 
A pupil must carry one subject less than the normal load in case he 
wishes special hours for employment, or in case he has passed in fewer 
than two credits of work. In case of a change of purpose, or of carry- 
ing less than a normal load for employment, a release card is necessary. 
This card is obtained from a vice-principal who will first stamp it as 
authentic. The sponsor teacher will then indicate the type of sacrifice 
involved in the desired change, after which the pupil will carry the card 
home for his parent’s signature. Having obtained home approval of 
the change, the sponsor teacher will return the release card to the office, 
at the same time securing approval of the changed enrollment card. 

After this has been completed, and all cards are in final form, the 
sponsor teacher should draw a line in red ink under the last subject on 
the enrollment card to indicate that the card is complete and that added 
subjects are not authorized. 


Tabulation of Elections. 


The sponsor teacher will then sort out all enrollment cards of pupils 
taking printing and turn these cards in to the office. These cards should 
then be given to the printing department for tabulation. The printing 
teachers will tabulate for their own records printing and collateral sub- 
jects, tabulate the remaining academic subjects on the standard roll room 
tabulation sheet, and turn this in to the office for tallying on the master 
tabulation sheet. Sponsor teachers will tally each subject, including 
separately the vocational subjects, on the special tabulation sheet pro- 
vided by the office. Having tallied each subject elected by all the pupils, 
totals should then be made and the tally sheet filed in the office to be 
copied on the master tabulation sheet. 

Heads of departments will use the tabulation in order to determine 
the number of sections needed for their classes. It is recommended also 
that they obtain an estimate of the number of failures from teachers 
within the departments in order to make the sponsor room tabulation 
more reliable. 
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Compilation of the General Program of Classes. 


Avoid placing single-section, double-period classes in the fifth and 
sixth hours. 


If the fifth and sixth hours are taken by a double-period, single- 
section assignment, all students who are enrolled in such a class will 
experience great difficulty in getting assigned to other classes. Under 
these conditions the student must lunch the seventh hour, and he 
therefore has three hours during the middle of the day that are 
absolutely fixed and cannot be used for any other purpose than the 
single section; double-period classes might well be offered the third 
and fourth or the seventh and eighth hours. This would give the 
student the greatest possible opportunity to get his other subjects 
assigned. 


The different single-section classes must be distributed thruout the 
day except during the sixth and seventh hours. 


The enrollment in single-section, one-period classes is usually 
made up of Juniors and Seniors, thus making it very necessary that 
these classes be widely distributed thruout the day so as to avoid con- 
flicts. Subjects in which there is little likelihood of conflict might well 
be grouped in the same hours, but this should be done after careful 
analysis of conditions. Two classes that might be offered the same 
hour are Latin VIII and Spanish VIII. A careful analysis might 
show that other classes might be grouped, if grouping is necessary. 
Single-section, single-period classes chosen by Seniors could easily be 
assigned thru the eighth hour while those chosen by Juniors could 
be assigned thru the tenth. It should be the duty of the supervising 
vice-principal and his committee to rearrange these single-section, 
single-period classes in case an even distribution is not made by heads 
of departments. It is not probable that an even distribution will re- 
sult from heads of departments’ programs, as these different single- 
section, single-period classes are not numerous enough in any one 
department to make a balance within the department. 


Keep the various sections of the same subject as evenly spaced as 
possible over the. day’s program. 


It is absolutely necessary to good program construction that dif- 
ferent classes of the same subject be evenly distributed. When one 
department distributes its classes evenly over the day and another 
department fails to distribute properly different classes of the same 
subject, trouble begins as soon as enroliment cards are being scored. 
This trouble reaches a climax when the auxiliary office in the lunch- 
room tries to make a new assignment or adjustment of different stu- 
dents’ classes. In order to fill classes in the department where 
assignments of the same subject have been bunched a conflict de- 
velops, or the department that has properly distributed its classes is 
forced to kill some classes or conduct some with a very low enroll- 
ment. On the other hand, if the classes of the department that 
properly followed instructions are filled to normal size the depart- 
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ment that failed to follow instructions will have exceptionally large 
classes as well as many small ones in the hours where classes were 
bunched. 


Assign no classes with a probable small enrollment to the fourth hour. 

The greatest number of rooms should be used during the fourth 
hour. Under this condition it would be poor economy to have a small 
class in a room the fourth hour when it could be just as easily ar- 
ranged to have a larger group using the room at this time. The 
fourth-hour peak could be greatly reduced if, when scoring, the stu- 
dent be given a consecutive program beginning with the earliest pos- 
sible hour, or that he be given a compact afternoon program ending 
with as late an hour as is possible. The fourth hour will remain a 
very troublesome one unless a plan similar to the above is followed. 


Make a sheet to hand to the office showing a schedule of single-section 
classes. 

This is very necessary so as to enable the office to determine 
easily the distribution over the day of these single-section classes. 
A compilation of single-section class assignments will readily indi- 
cate where changes should be made in order to obtain a workable 
distribution. 


Make a schedule of classes as follows: 
English I 


1 187 Maximum class size 35 (A circle around the figure indi- 
2 290 Maximum class size 35 cates that this is also the capacity 
3 137 Maximum class size 35 of the room.) 


When each department head makes a schedule as above requested, 
the supervising vice-principal can easily determine the distribution 
of all classes and more readily rearrange improperly distributed 
ones. The above called-for schedule also saves the stenographers 
much time, as otherwise they would have to make such a schedule 
before stencils could be cut for mimeographed sheets or a blue print 
could be conveniently made. The numbers indicating room capacity 
and maximum class size are a great help to those scoring enrollment 
cards, especially so to those in charge of the auxiliary office in the 
lunchroom. 

Uniform interpretation of instructions is necessary to the con- 
struction of an ideal program. 


Special Assignments and Special Requests. 
By the time third advanced marks have been given, the general pro- 


gram of classes should be complete and accessible to department heads 
and others who will make special assignments. Department heads will 
therefore file with the respective sponsor teachers, on the special assign- 
ment blank, hour and room assignments of pupils they have selected for 
special groups, filing a separate slip for each pupil. Sponsor teachers, 
on receipt of these assignments, will copy the assignments in red ink on 


the enrollment cards, retaining for reference the special assignment 
blanks. 
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The following groups of pupils will be included: (a) special office 
help; (+) lunchroom employees; (c) special segregated classes, including 
weak pupils assigned to double-period classes; (d) members of musical 
organizations such as Glee Clubs, Band, Orchestra, Choral Society, etc.; 
(e) students taking Statistics; (f) Statistical English; (g) special stu- 
dent assistants within the several departments; (h) Library Practice; 
(i) Journalism; (j) members of the Cannon Staff; (k) students taking 
Office Production; and (/) Business Organization II. 

The third advanced marks should at this time be written on the en- 
rollment cards. Until a revised form is supplied, these marks should 
be placed in the column headed “Office Space” just to the right of the 
column for final marks. 

Likewise, at this time the sponsor teacher should give proper em- 
phasis in his sponsor room to the fact that, for assignment purposes, 
the entire day of each pupil belongs to the school, and that, if for any 
reason any pupil wishes a special assignment of hours, he should make 
necessary arrangements in advance of scoring enrollment cards. Such 
special requests for hours will be granted the following groups: 


a. Pupils making the Honor Roll on third advanced marks, provided 
they are electing not more than four and one-half credits of work. 
Cards of such pupils should be labelled in red ink: 

“HONOR ROLL, ASSIGN.............. THROUGH 


b. Pupils who have made arrangements for employment during school 
hours and have met the requirements for employed students by agree- 
ing to carry one credit less than the normal load, viz., four and one- 
half credits for Honor Roll pupils, three and one-half credits for all 
others. Cards for this group should be labelled: 

“EMPLOYED, ASSIGN.......... pe i ere - 


c. Pupils who are willing to accept a late program, with the under- 
standing that it will include the last hour, and that it will be made 
as compact as may be possible (free from study hall assignments), 
except that weak and failing students are not to be released 
from double-period assignments. The cards for this group should 
be labelled: 

“LATE HOURS REQUESTED, ASSIGN.......... THROUGH 10.” 


It should be understood, of course, that the hours requested should 
be such as will include the whole program elected, and that but little 
will be gained by request for special hours when the program necessa- 
rily extends over seven, eight, or nine hours. 

6. Grouping of Enrollment Cards. 

The sponsor teachers should now separate the enrollment cards into 

the following classifications: 

a. Permanent Losses. 

b. Vocational (except Printing). 

ce. English VII, English VIII, and non-English. 

d. English VI. 

All cards containing special requests for hours. 
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f. All cards of any classification having failures on third advanced 
marks. 
g. All other cards according to the grade of English. 
Cards in groups “a” and “f” will be retained by the sponsor teacher, 
and cards in groups “b,” “c,” “d,” “e,’ and “g” will be turned in to the 
office. 


7. Early Assignment of Hours and Rooms. 


A committee of teachers under the charge of a competent director 
should now score in the hour and room assignments on enrollment cards, 
except groups “a’ and “f,” the work to be completed in the interval be- 
tween the third advanced marks and the close of the semester. Cards 
should be scored in the following order, each card being signed with the 
initials of the persons scoring it. 

a. Students requesting special hours. 

b. English VII, English VIII, and non-English. 
c. English VI. 

d. Vocationals. 

e. English V. 

f. English IV. 

g. English III. 

h. English IT. 

i. Beginners. 

In case a conflict develops, concerning either requests for special 
hours or subjects of study, the card concerned will be placed aside in a 
“conflicts” pack; and a note stating definitely the nature of the conflict 
should be filed with the sponsor teacher, who, after consulting with 
the pupil, will advise the scoring committee as to the satisfactory course 
to follow in adjusting the conflict. The following blank for reporting 
conflicts to sponsor teachers is suggested: 





REPORT OF CONFLICT 


Name.. : Re a ra ee Wey ae St ee ee 
The assignment committee is unable to complete the hour and room 
assignment of pupil named above because of conflict between: 

Please make adjustment and report immediately. 


Subject Hours Scheduled Adjustment 


Special Hours 











8—46038 
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A complete tally of hour and room assignments should be kept on 
a master tally sheet, and classes should be kept evenly balanced. This 
can be accomplished if each pair of scorers assigns one pupil to each 
section before two pupils are assigned to any section. If scorers find it 
necessary to assign two pupils to a given section, the assignment should 
be tallied on the tally sheet of some other pair of scorers who have not 
made assignment into that section. Frequent room totals should be 
taken, and necessary adjustments should be made after each total, so 
that all classes fill up evenly. If, when all cards are scored, it is found 
that any section is too large or too small, assignments on the cards 
should be rearranged until the balance is satisfactory. This balance 
should be so complete that it will not be necessary to rescore any card 
except for failure. 

As soon as any card has been scored it should be given to a spe- 
cial checking committee. If any error be found, the card should be re- 
turned to the persons who scored it originally. All cards should be 
checked for the following types of errors: 

a. Hours not consecutive. 

b. Failures not marked back. 

ec. No lunch period assigned. 

d. Requests for special hours ignored. 

e. Conflicts in hour and room assignments. 

f. Hour and room assignments not in agreement with blue print 
schedule. 

g. Sponsor rooms of beginners. 


The checking committee should tally each card on a master tally 
sheet to serve as an added check on the accuracy of the balance which 
is being obtained. 

A dozen blue prints should be prepared with the final and correct 
totals for use during the final assignment of hours and rooms. 

Cards should then be sorted into packs according to Sponsor Room 
number and returned to the sponsor teachers on Wednesday of the last 
week of school. 


8. Recording Final Marks and Marking Back Failures. 

On the last day of the semester, class teachers will file individual 
grade reports in the office. The sign-out bulletin should be used as a 
check sheet to insure promptness in making this report and to avoid 
delay which results when teachers fail to make the reports promptly. 

Sponsor teachers, having received the individual grade reports, will 
add final marks to the enrollment cards in the space reserved for them. 
All “D’s” should be marked in red. They will then adjust the pro- 
grams of pupils who have failed in one or more subjects. There should 
be no difficulty in making proper adjustments, since the sponsor teacher 
has the complete four-year course of each pupil on file. The adjustment 
should be made as follows: 

a. Grade of work is not marked back for failure in social science. 


b. All other subjects marked failure should be repeated and subjects 
chosen in their stead marked off. 
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c. Pupils receiving a second failure mark in a given subject may be ex- 
cused from the subject unless the class teacher has made contrary 
recommendation. In case credit in the subject is required for gradu- 
ation, the vice-principal should be consulted. 


d. Pupils earning less than two credits should have their work reduced 
to not more than three and one-half credits of work. 


9. Regrouping Enrollment Cards. 


The sponsor teacher should now regroup the enrollment cards and 
return them to the office, as follows: 


a. Permanent Losses. 

b. Cards of pupils taking Printing. 

c. All enrollment cards upon which the hours and rooms have been 
scored and which contain no failing marks (“D’s”). 

d. Cards not scored and cards with “D’s” where pupils have requested 
special hours. 

e. Vocational cards not included in Group “ce.” 

f. Cards not included above, subdivided according to the grade of 
English. 


10. Final Assignment of Hours and Rooms. 

Disposition of Cards should be made in the office as follows: 

a. Permanent Losses should be placed in alphabetical order to be used 
as reference in the auxiliary office for re-entries. 

b. Cards of students taking Printing are to be sent to the Printing de- 
partment for scoring. These cards will be scored in Room 139. 

c. Group “c,” containing cards which have been scored and upon which 
no failures have been marked, should be given to a committee for 
inking. 

d. The remaining cards should be sent to Room 139 for scoring. The 
cards should be distributed to pairs of scorers, each pair receiving 
all the cards in a given group, as follows: 


(1) Special hours (5) English V 
(2) Vocationals (6) English IV 
(83) English VII, English VIII, (7) English III 

and non-English (8) English II 


(4) English VI 

All work on enrollment cards should be done in Room 139. 

It is not to be expected that each of the above groups will contain 
an equal number of cards, but the number of cards in any group should 
average about eighty to each pair of scorers. The scorers with the 
smaller groups of cards are expected to assist the others after they have 
finished with their own groups. 

A copy of the general program with total tallies should be placed 
upon the blackboard by teachers in the Art department, providing their 
letters and figures may be easily deciphered. In front of each class sec- 
tion should be placed a figure indicating the maximum number of pupils 
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which can be accommodated in the section. No pupil should be assigned 
into any section after the maximum so indicated has been reached. 

Each pair of scorers should first separate from their cards those 
cards which have previously been scored and marked back for failure. 
These cards should be revised and the tally sheet should be corrected. 
The scorers should keep a tally of all new assignments on their blue 
print, and this tally should be transferred by clerical assistants to the 
blackboard as rapidly as may be possible. Scorers should watch the 
blackboard, tally carefully, and assign only such hours and rooms as will 
maintain a satisfactory balance within the limits of class size as indi- 
cated above. As soon as any card has been scored, and before it is 
tallied on the blackboard, it should be checked by a checking committee 
for the following types of errors: (a) hours not consecutive; (b) lunch 
period omitted; (c) special requests ignored; (d) hours and rooms not 
correct; and (e) failures not marked back. When the cards have been 
scored and a satisfactory balance of classes has been obtained, cards may 
be inked in, stamped, and re-sorted according to sponsor room numbers. 

Since the final scoring is all to be done in one room and a complete 
running tally is kept upon the blackboard in that room, and since the 
maximum number which can be accommodated in any given class is 
recorded upon the blackboard for the scorers to check against, it will 
be unnecessary for department heads to go from room to room collect- 
ing totals of assignments within their respective departments. It should 
be advised, however, that department heads have a share in the task of 
final scoring in order that their presence may be assured in case ques- 
tions arise requiring their opinions. 


11. Distribution of Enrollment Cards to Pupils. 


Before distributing enrollment cards to pupils on Monday of the new 
semester, sponsor teachers should re-emphasize the fact that, since the 
pupil’s time belongs to the school for the full day if it should be needed, 
they should be prepared not only to receive a ten-period program but 
also to receive it willingly, should it be assigned them, unless, of course, 
they have previously made arrangements for special hours according to 
regulations heretofore set out. Sponsor teachers should also state that, 
if any condition has arisen which will not permit the pupil to take such 
an assignment, he may yet be reassigned to classes on the basis of one 
credit less than normal load. If this matter is properly placed before 
the student body, requests for undeserving pupils for special hours will 
be eliminated. 

The same announcements should be made and the same procedure 
adopted for the beginners. Explanation of the reasons underlying the 
requirements concerning employment may well be made. 

Pupils who feel that their employment is of sufficient importance 
to warrant dropping a subject should be given their enrollment cards, 
release cards, and a “Revised Program” slip properly signed by the 
sponsor teacher. They should be instructed to take the release card 
home for signature of parents, and to bring the release card, the en- 
rollment card, and revised program slip to the auxiliary office the fol- 
lowing morning where necessary program revision can be made. 
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At the time enrollment cards are distributed pupils should fill out 
blue and yellow duplicates of their enrollment cards, yellow attendance 
cards, and nativity cards; or, if nativity cards are already on file, they 
should be brought up to date as to address, telephone number, etc. 

Pupils should be given complete instructions for the following day, 
emphasizing that those who fail to enroll in classes on Tuesday will not 
be received by class teachers after Tuesday without having their enroll- 
ment cards reapproved and dated in the auxiliary office, where it is 
probable that their cards will be rescored and a longer program assigned 
them. Class teachers should, of course, refuse to receive any pupil who 
attempts to enter classes later than one day after the date stamped on 
the enrollment cards. 

At the close of roll call on Monday, all uncalled-for enrollment cards 
should be returned to the auxiliary office for distribution to pupils should 
they arrive late. The blue slips should be’filed in the office at the close 
of school Monday and the yellow slips, with the nativity cards, should 
be retained by sponsor teachers. 


12. Final Organization Detail. 

Beginning Tuesday morning each one should do his part to put the 
school into satisfactory condition within the next two days. Tasks of 
the various groups are as follows: 


a. Class teachers should enroll pupils in class on class enrollment cards, 
and check enrollment cards presented to them for the following: 
(1) Proper class, hour, and room. 
(2) Date on card (after Tuesday). 


They should file with their department head an accurate statement 
of enrollment for Tuesday and again for Wednesday. They should also 
report class absences to sponsor teachers beginning Wednesday. 


b. Heads of departments should place five or more, if necessary, copies 
of class enrollment within their several departments on the tabula- 
tion sheets in the office. They should make any necessary adjust- 
ments of classes, rooms, and teachers on Wednesday. 


c. The auxiliary office will continue its work as heretofore. It should 

be organized into four sections and charged with the following re- 
sponsibilities: 
(1) Section in charge of unclaimed enrollment cards. This group 
will distribute enrollment cards as they are called for, first hav- 
ing secured blue and yellow slips, nativity cards, and yellow at- 
tendance cards. Unclaimed enrollment cards may be given out 
Monday without rescoring and without dating. On Tuesday 
cards should be dated, but need not be rescored. Yellow cards 
and nativity cards should be filed with sponsor teachers each 
evening at the close of school. 

(2) Section in charge of errors, conflicts, and adjustments. This 
group will make any necessary changes of subject and courses 
on cards, having secured release cards where such cards are nec- 
essary. They should then attach revised program slips to en- 
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rollment cards, giving instructions to scorers. The enrollment 
cards, with attached revised program slips, will then be carried 
to the scorers by messengers, and, having been scored, will be 
taken back to the first section, in charge of uncalled-for slips. 
Such rescored cards.should be handled in the same manner as 
other unclaimed slips. 

Section in charge of scoring cards of re-entries, new entries, etc. 
This group will have charge of all class assignments, including 
old students re-entering, new students, students having author- 
ized changes in class assignments, and pupils who are to be re- 
assigned because of failure to enter class promptly. On Monday 
this scoring will be done in the light of totals already obtained 
from the final tally in Room 139. After Tuesday scoring should 
be done in the light of actual enrollment. No changes are to be 
made on any card until it has been passed by the section in 
charge of conflicts, errors, and adjustments, and a revised pro- 
gram slip attached. No changes in hours (for a special pro- 
gram) should be passed upon by this group nor should they be 
scored until the approval of the sponsor teacher has been secured. 
Sponsor teachers should give such approval only in case the pupil 
has made the necessary request before he has received his en- 
rollment card. 

Section in charge of credentials. This group will check earned 
credits of pupils re-entering, and make out programs of studies 
for pupils. It will evaluate credits of pupils new to the school 
and arrange satisfactory programs for them. Pupils transfer- 
ring from other high schools in the city, after being admitted 
by the office, should be sent to the new entry group in the aux- 
iliary office, where programs will be made for them. After the 
program has been made, the card will be carried to the scorers 
by messenger, who will return it to group “(1)” after hours and 
rooms have been assigned. 


All adjustments should be completed by Wednesday at the close of 
school, and all pupils should have secured their enrollment cards by that 


Permanent program cards should be made out at roll call on 


Thursday, and signed by class teachers on Friday, after which we may 
consider the school is in full and satisfactory operation. 








Case Studies 
GERTRUDE THUEMLER 


INGLIS, writing about the modern high school, says: “Until toward 
the close of the nineteenth century, pupils enrolled in the secondary 
schools of the country constituted a roughly homogeneous group in the 
sense that they were boys and girls from relatively well-to-do American 
families, who for the most part looked forward to a cultural education 
in the high school which would prepare them for college and for the 
higher walks of life. The past quarter-century, however, has marked ‘a 
period in the development of secondary education characterized by the 
expansion of the secondary school so as to provide education for classes 
of pupils never before represented in large numbers in the secondary 
school. The result has been a very greatly increased heterogeneity in 
the high school population, and consequently a demand for increased 
attention to the varied capacities, interests, and probable future activi- 
ties of secondary school pupils and to the differentiated needs of society.” 

As a member of Mr. Morgan’s committee on failing students in the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, I had a chance to select for intensive study 
a group of students which is quite largely made up of pupils who prob- 
ably would not have been present in the high school had they been of 
high school age twenty-five years ago; namely, the girls failing in three 
or more subjects on the first advanced marks last semester. While some 
of them say they hope to become nurses and teachers, I am quite sure 
in September, 1925, they were not thirsting for cultural education in 
the high school which would prepare them for college and for higher 
walks of life. Many of them, if it were not for the truancy law, would 
have dropped out before I had a chance to attempt any adolescent diag- 
nosis of them. Their remaining in school has certainly added to the 
heterogeneity of the group and has caused a demand for increased at- 
tention to the varied capacities, interests, and probable future activities 
of these particular secondary school pupils. 

While I have given some attention to all the girls failing in three 
or more subjects at the different grade periods, I concentrated my atten- 
tion on the fifty girls who were in this class the first grade period, be- 
cause they gave an opportunity for studying the results of the diagnosis 
of the situation and the remedy applied. 

The general method of procedure was as follows: 

1. Personal interview. In this interview I sought the cause of the fail- 
ures from the student’s point of view, the length of time she expects 
to stay in high school, what she expects to do after she leaves high 
school, the major interests she has at present both in and out of 
school, and leads to follow to determine the real cause. 

2. An interview with the parent. In this interview I sought the moth- 
er’s or father’s view of the causes of failure, and the type of home 
environment, physical and social, to which the student was exposed. 


(53) 
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3. A scanning of previous achievement records of the student in grade 
school and outside of school (obtained from the parent), and in high 
school. 


4. The diagnosis of the cause or causes of failure. 


5. A study of the opportunities which “Tech” offered for the solution 
of the difficulties of the particular case. 


6. Application of the remedy. At each succeeding grade period the 
girl’s case was studied and further adjustments made when it seemed 
best to make them. Before the new term each girl was interviewed 
in regard to her choice of subjects for the new term and questioned 
regarding her attitude toward school. 


I shall give you the history of some of these cases. In some in- 
stances the students were in difficulty because certain adolescent traits 
were too dominant, and others because certain traits which should have 
been manifesting themselves were unduly dormant. 

King, in The High School Age, has given a splendid description of 
the difficulty encountered in the first case. He says: “Adolescence is 
a period of intensity devoid of the restraints that at a later period will 
produce a degree of moderation. Children now feel unusually important 
and entirely able to judge for themselves what they should do or re- 
frain from doing. They rebel at restrictions of teachers and parents 
and seek ways to slip past them. Teachers and parents need now, of 
all times, to work together to secure a proper control over the children, 
a control that will not be repressive but will seek to secure a whole- 
some distribution of their energies and a well-balanced growth.” 

Pringle expresses it thus: “Middle adolescence is pre-eminently the 
period of self-assertion; it is the time when the individual naturally de- 
velops self-reliance; it is the age when the ego comes into its own and 
to some extent slips into the place of the hero; Shakespeare’s ‘to thine 
own self be true’ now makes a strong appeal. . . . Now for the first 
time, we begin to have a will of our own. And hereupon we may dis- 
cover this will to be in sharp conflict with the will of society. This con- 
formity to the social will is about the only morality that many people 
ever know, and if it is not allowed to become self-effacing in its effects, 
it makes for social efficiency, and social efficiency is synonymous with 
success.” 

One of the “Tech” girls whose case reveals an unduly developed ego 
was a freshman last September. I became acquainted with her when 
she received a flock of D’s on her first report card. The personal inter- 
view disclosed a healthy, nice looking youngster of fourteen years who 
seemingly had no interest whatever in coming to high school. She was 
sure “Tech” had nothing for her. She was taking Commercial Arith- 
metic, which she vowed she couldn’t understand, Clerical Practice, which 
she declared “bunk,” and Spanish which she declared absolutely impos- 
sible. The parents, in an interview, seemed very cooperative and most 
earnest in their desire to help the girl improve. Her grade school rec- 
ord seemed quite good, so we gave her some supervised study periods 
and marched on. In spite of the Spanish study periods she continued 
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to do near zero work. The second marks showed poorer work than the 
first. Spanish was dropped and more periods were given her in Clerical 
Practice in the hope of gaining something there. 

Then the girl took things into her own hands. She wasn’t going to 
come to school and no one could make her. She played truant a time 
or two and several times skipped a few periods at the beginning of 
the day and one or two at the end. When I learned of this I called 
the step-mother, who answered in great distress, for just the night be- 
fore the girl had failed to come home because the father had decided 
to have her start with him in the mornings. At midnight they had 
discovered she was at the aunt’s, but learned at the same time that she 
didn’t intend to come home the next night and furthermore she was not 
going to return home until she had her way. I told the mother I would 
see that she reached home that afternoon. I sent for the girl at the 
end of her program and informed her she was going to have an auto 
ride from “Tech” to her home near the Speedway. The look she gave 
me was a classic, but I smiled and attempted to entertain her as we 
bumped down Michigan Street, but I was frozen in return. When we 
were almost downtown we heard an awful crash under the car which 
sounded as if the whole bottom was going to fall. We got out to ascer- 
tain the damage, and to our surprise found we had run over a horse 
shoe and it had caught on the front axle and hung there. She had to 
smile at that. Good fortune, we figured, was coming our way. From 
then on she thawed and since we had to go almost to the Speedway the 
thaw had time to become a spring freshet. When we reached the home, 
which proved to be a good American home, the step-mother, the girl, 
and I had a profitable conversation in which the girl began to realize 
there might be something in the school business after all, but she was 
not fully convinced. 


She returned the next day, starting with her father each morning 
thereafter for several weeks. That ended her irregularities in attend- 
ance, but she had another method of slipping past us. She began losing 
all her school supplies. She didn’t get very far with that. At last she 
began to wake up to the fact that her judgments were not the only 
ones to be considered, and began to listen to reason. She settled down 
to business and made a B, a C and an §S on her final marks. This term 
she made A‘ in the impossible Spanish, a B, a C, an S, anda D. When 
she came to show me her card I began rejoicing over the A but I couldn’t 
even get a smile out of her. All she could say was, “Yes, but I got a D. 
I did want to show you a card without any failures, and the next time 
I will.” And if you could have seen her say it you would believe, too, 
that she won’t have another D. Her determination is still there, but 
it is directed into another channel. 


I found several girls who would be well characterized by King’s fol- 
lowing statement: “School failures on the part of so many young adoles- 
cents certainly suggest a lack of adjustment somewhere. The home and 


1 Key to grades given at the Arsenal Technical Schools: A plus, 95 to 100; A, 90 
to 95; B, 80 to 90; C, 70 to 80; D, Failing; S, Satisfactory (Given in Music and 
Gymnasium). 
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society generally may be responsible for permitting the youngster to 
lead the sort of life he does, so that he may come up to the high school 
with lack of ‘nerve’ or lack of that grit which makes him willing to 
work hard. He may see the world in a wrong perspective and conse- 
quently misapprehend what that world is going to require of him when 
he grows up. He may lack wholesome ideals and a sufficiently clear con- 
ception of his own personal responsibility for a successful life.” 

One of the girls in the group just mentioned had three D’s on her 
first marks, altho she was in an English IVg class. Her past achieve- 
ment records in school in all subjects except English were poor. She 
was of normal age, seemingly quite healthy, came from a good home, and 
had a very live interest in art, but seemed to lack the grit and energy 
to do any serious digging. What came easily was fine, but unless it 
did, she let it drop. No change was made in her program, because it 
seemed reasonable that she could carry it if she took a notion and I 
tried to arouse that notion. We had frequent conferences in which we 
discussed her progress. On the final marks she made A, A, B, and B. 
The first marks this term she made A-plus, A, B, and C. She needs 
another dose of grit in one subject, but I believe we can work it out, 
and I expect her to make the Honor Roll next marks. 

Another girl, diagnosed similarly and treated similarly, raised four 
D’s to A, C, C, and C, and this term to B, B, B, and C. Another raised 
four D’s to B, C, and B; she had dropped one subject. Another, a col- 
ored girl, raised four D’s to C, A, C, B, and S last term and B, C, D, 
and D this term. She needs some more grit remedy. I believe a mental 
test will show us another cause for failure in this last case, altho under 
strenuous treatment last semester she made a fine comeback. 

Some girls are unduly zealous about social matters. As Pringle 
expresses it: “The adolescent is very sensitive to the influences of her 
social environment. She is pretty sure to begin by imitating the social 
order in which she finds herself; she seems even to imitate the social 
will of her group. For a time she is pulled and pushed by the social 
standards, customs, and ideals of those of her age with whom she hap- 
pens to be placed. Conformity to these establishes for her social har- 
mony, which is just now so necessary to her happiness; and thus it 
comes to pass that the acts and modes of conduct which reign in her 
social environment are easily thought of as good and they readily as- 
sume the validity of moral laws which must be obeyed if she hopes to be 
socially secure. Hence this pressure of social circumstances strongly 
tends to build up and organize an inner world that will harmonize with 
the outer world, which is now pressing upon her in so many concrete 
forms.” 

I was quite surprised when I found only three girls out of the fifty 
whom I put definitely in this class, but those three surely were under 
the influence of the non-school social environment, and felt the pressure 
of social circumstances so strongly that school was a mere nuisance, no 
more, no less. Making the conformity to the social environment of the 
school more pressing than the non-school environment was no small task. 

One of the girls in this trio went with a group which had the after- 
noons free and used them for either social entertainments, picture shows, 
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strolls, or rest periods for preparing for evening revelry. The girl drew 
a long day at “Tech” in the fall. That was quite bothersome. She 
began to work on her parents and succeeded in getting them to request 
a reduced program and hours which ended at noon. The parents’ re- 
quest was granted by someone, and the young lady was free to enjoy 
society to the full. Her work soon began to show the effects. The day 
I learned of her D’s I also discovered her cutting an auditorium with 
a group of her friends, boys and girls. Since she was expecting to 
finish in June, altho not in a Senior roll room because of D’s, her parents 
were invited to come to school to talk over the situation at once. They 
came and proved to be fine patrons. In the interview we all came to 
the conclusion quite quickly that the girl, because of past performance, 
was thoroly capable of doing passing work, that she was in good physical 
condition, and that she had worked her parents to get released from 
afternoon classes in order that she might have a good time in the after- 
noon. That is as far as our opinions were all identical. Further than 
that, the parents and I concluded that the girl was going to settle down 
to getting her work, and was going to make her grades and become a 
candidate for graduation in June. The girl concluded that she wasn’t 
going to study, and that no one could make her if she didn’t want to. 
Her conclusions didn’t seem to have much effect on the rest of the group. 
She was assigned three supervised study periods in the afternoon just 
the same. She attempted to cut some of them, and not to study in the 
others, but before the week was over happiness which came as a result 
of conformity to the school group policies seemed more to be desired 
than conforming to the policies of the outside group, and she settled 
down to business, and passed in all of her subjects. This semester she 
made A-plus, C, C, and C. I should like to add that her mother and I 
got quite well acquainted by the end of the semester. 

Another one of these three girls presented a little different problem 
from the one just mentioned. She was only in English II, was almost 
sixteen, was just sitting out the time until she was sixteen, and was 
making up at night for the dullness of the day. The conference with 
her made things look pretty black. I called the parents and didn’t get 
much encouragement because the parents really seemed, if anything, less 
interested than the girl. The home situation was such that it was quite 
difficult to get the girl to school at all, and they seemed powerless to 
control the girl’s social life. Numerous interviews got the family inter- 
ested, however. An aunt, who was in good circumstances, became in- 
terested and took the girl to her home so that she could come to school 
with less difficulty and so that she could be away from the old environ- 
ment. The girl, in an unguarded moment, let me know she expected 
some day to take a business course. I asked her if she would be inter- 
ested in doing more work in Clerical Practice this semester. She seemed 
pleased, and we put her in a four-period-a-day class in Clerical Practice. 
All went well until the girl went home to spend the day. Instead of 
returning to the aunt’s late that afternoon she stayed home and went 
to a dance in the evening, which dance the aunt had forbidden her to 
attend. She was angry when the aunt complained and wouldn’t return 
to her. She was sixteen by then and started to stay out of school. After 
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several days a reconciliation took place, but she lost the rest of the semes- 
ter and of course failed in everything. However, she still was inter- 
ested in Clerical Practice. This semester she returned, and on the first 
marks made A, A, and D. She came in to show me the card in the 
most apologetic fashion. I was pleased to see the A’s, but the D looked 
so big to her she couldn’t rejoice. I chuckled inside, for I remembered 
only too well when four D’s meant nothing whatever to her. I imagine 
that D’s will be conspicuously absent on her next report. 

The third girl had been in the school a number of semesters and 
had uniformly made quite poor grades. She seemed in good health. 
She came from a fine home. Conversing with her gave the impression 
she was perfectly normal mentally, and yet she always had D’s. When 
I came to the point of asking what her social program was, I began 
to see light. On Wednesday evening she attended a sorority meeting, 
Tuesday was orchestra practice, Thursday was the supper and social 
hour at the church, and then the week-end, as she expressed it, was 
when she took time for recreation. She wants to graduate and expects 
to go to college, but the distant hope wasn’t strong enough to overbalance 
the pull of the strenuous social life of the present. The home wanted to 
give full codperation, and the girl seemed se anxious to carry all four 
and a half subjects that no change was made in her program, which 
was a mistake because she passed in only two and a half subjects. She 
had let too much time get away from her. This semester, however, she 
started to put more time on her lessons from the first and actually re- 
ceived all passing grades on the first report, and one of these was a 
B. I haven’t checked with her yet on her weekly social calendar for this 
semester, as I wanted to see how much would carry over. I shall check 
quite soon again. 

Pringle says: “Social efficiency and culture, like happiness, come 
most surely to those who engage whole-heartedly in some form of useful 
activity. Seek first some definite worthy purpose and all other things 
shall be added thereunto.” 

Several of the girls of the group of fifty were not, even attempting 
to get their work because they didn’t see that what they were taking 
had any worthy purpose for them. 

One of these girls took a special aversion to Spanish. She had wor- 
ried thru it her first semester, but the second palled on her. She had 
expected to drop out of school at sixteen and go to business college, but 
when the time came her parents wouldn’t let her, so she just proceeded 
to loaf in the hope of getting out where, as she expressed it, she could 
do something that would do her some good. Her program was left in- 
tact the first marks because I thought I might have persuaded her to 
work, but the second marks only showed D’s. Spanish and botany and 
mathematics by this time were absolutely hopeless. In talking over the 
situation with her after second marks she seemed much interested in my 
description of the opportunities offered in lesson sheet work in Clerical 
Practice. Spanish and botany and mathematics were dropped, and she 
was put into four periods a day of Clerical Practice and extra periods in 
English. This gave her class periods 1 to 9 with one unsupervised study 
period. I let her run errands for me that period, and consequently 
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became quite well acquainted with her. She was most interested in the 
Clerical Practice work and really applied herself, making B’s in both 
English and Clerical Practice at the end of the semester. She is now 
taking a full program and received B, B, C, and C on the last marks. 
She assures me the B’s will be A’s next time. She seems to have for- 
gotten she is sixteen and could quit if she chose. 

One of the other girls was persuaded that the instruction that was 
hers for the asking in English, commercial mathematics, and Clerical 
Practice was really valuable business training. She had previously 
thought you weren’t getting training unless you were pounding a type- 
writer; now she took courage and made B, B, and B last semester. I 
am sorry to say she is out ill at present and is excused from school in- 
definitely. 

Four of the girls had difficulty with their work because they came 
from other schools and could not easily adapt themselves to the new 
environment. 

King gives a very keen explanation of the disturbance caused by this 
change in the following paragraphs: 

“Pupils have more or less difficulty getting started into high school. 
They often find themselves submerged in a large and unfamiliar group 
of children at an age when many are peculiarly sensitive to the matter 
of associates. Their teachers are strange and they often find it hard 
to know them personally as they knew their elementary teacher. They 
are thrown more on their own responsibility both as to time and method in 
the getting of their lessons. The studies themselves present new diffi- 
culties. The aims of the work seem different, the standards different, 
the teachers different, and the pupils themselves are different. Ob- 
viously, there must be careful guiding or many of the pupils will get 
little good out of the work, if they do not, in their discouragement, even 
drop it altogether. 

“The advisor’s aim is to throw about the pupil in his school life an 
atmosphere of friendly interest and personal regard which will stimu- 
late him to his best effort.” 

Pringle expresses it a little differently: “On entering a large high 
school many pupils find themselves swamped by the many things and 
strange people that surround them; and, instead of being in a condi- 
tion to think correctly and act wisely, when so much depends upon being 
able to do so, they are bewildered and embarrassed, and it is not sur- 
prising that they either fail or become discouraged.” 

On interviewing one of the girls in this group of four, I found her 
to be healthy, serious minded, anxious to progress, with a definite goal 
in mind, but she had made a total failure of her first five weeks in high 
school. Seemingly she had done good work in grade school, and had 
reached high school at a normal age. Her mother was in perfect sym- 
pathy with the school, but seemed unable to get the girl to do better 
work or overcome the feeling of strangeness. Both mother and daughter 
offered as a solution to the problem the dropping of Latin. In fact most 
mothers and daughters, I find, at the first sign of failure, cry for drop- 
ping the foreign language, and seem absolutely convinced that if that 
elephant could be disposed of all would be well. The Latin was dropped, 
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but all we rescued was a B in English and an S in gym. However, the 
girl did get to feeling more at home and started the new semester with 
more assurance. She made A, B, D, and § this last time, but she feels, 
and so do I, that the D is doomed. 

One of the other girls was a freshman who came to us from a coun- 
try school. She was over-age, and not very robust, and felt hopelessly 
strange; the number of teachers and pupils was mystifying, and the 
character of the work was so different it was appalling. Dropping for- 
eign language and putting her in supervised studies didn’t seem to help 
much; she still failed in everything but gym. This semester she received 
B, C, D, and S, but since the marks she has been out ill. I still believe 
she will get adjusted and make a success by June, but of course that is 
only an opinion. 

Another one of the girls was a freshman from a country school. 
She, however, was only thirteen and with a little help soon began to 
adjust herself. She passed in three and a half subjects last semester, 
and made B, B, C, C, and S this semester. By June I imagine she will 
make the Honor Roll, for she is heart and soul in her work now. 

The fourth girl was most interesting to me. She was a freshman 
entering from a small town school. She was a year over-age, a fine 
looking girl, but dreadfully timid. I found that circumstances were 
much against her. Her mother had died recently and her father was 
unable to support her. She was ambitious and wished to stay in school. 
Consequently she came to the city and was working in a home for her 
room and board and three dollars a week. The D’s almost discouraged 
her to the point of giving up. Her father wished her to prepare to be 
a nurse, but she wished to go thru high school if possible and enter the 
business world. She had taken commercial work in high school and 
failed, but she didn’t give up. She passed on B, C, and C. This semes- 
ter she has B, B, B, and D, but is optimistic and happy in her work 
and is expecting to succeed. 

Perhaps the most difficult cases in the group of fifty were the two 
girls, and I most solemnly believe there were only two in this class, 
whose all-absorbing interest was gaining the attention and admiration 
of boys. Some educators say these girls can be educated and developed 
by means of the process they name long-circuiting. I am going to quote 
Pringle on this. 

“Because for several years so many mental processes center in sex 
and its functions and thus endanger the adolescent, it is very urgent 
that those responsible should be alert to see that the normal course of 
development is not thwarted and that the sex susceptibilities and im- 
pulses of the period are ‘long-circuited,’ as Hall expresses it; that is, 
that they are dispersed by providing abundant opportunities for safely 
satisfying the expanding nature. This can often be done by carefully 
managed athletic competition, wholesome literature that really appeals, 
work in debating, musical organizations, dancing under proper condi- 
tions, and any form of activity that will keep the mind healthfully occu- 
pied and make the proper social appeal. But it must be admitted, as 
Jane Addams suggests, ‘It is neither a short nor an easy undertaking 
to substitute the love of beauty for mere desire, to place the mind above 
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the senses; but is not this the sum of the immemorial obligation which 
rests upon the adults of each generation if they would nurture and re- 
strain the youth, and has not the whole history of civilization been but 
one long effort to substitute psychic impulsion for the driving force of 
blind appetite?’ 

“In general we may be sure that the more ways that the all-com- 
pelling sex instincts can be long-circuited and interwoven with other 
life interests and made to irradiate the whole life and personality, the 
safer and better it will be for the individual. There are clearly great 
possibilities which lie in this direction, possibilities for enriching and 
beautifying the character, as well as serious dangers which result from 
a focusing of the impulses natural to this time of life. 

“Most unfortunately and inexcusably, all the adolescent tastes and 
instinctive tendencies have been commercialized in many harmful and 
attractive forms: the cheap sensational novel, with its vivid suggestive- 
ness; the low-class theater with its immodest costumes and questionable 
plays; and other institutions that are worse. All these stand ready to 
influence the thinking, if not the conduct, of adolescents for whom they 
were ingeniously devised.” 

When I started to see what could be done with one of the girls 
described in the foregoing quotation, I confess I felt absolutely hopeless, 
but she had to be in school another year before she could leave us, so 
I started on the case. The girl was very frank in acknowledging that 
school held no charm for her. She was there because she had to be. She 
had no definite professional aims. In her classes she attempted, when- 
ever she thought she could get by with it, to gain the attention of the 
boys present, and sometimes did. On the campus she never lacked at- 
tendants. Evening after evening she spent in dance halls, and entered 
into the Charleston craze and contests with great vigor. I understand 
that her interpretation of the Charleston was even frowned upon by 
the dance hall proprietors. 

Finally, after much effort, I managed to get her mother to come to 
school. She was employed all day, but was finally persuaded her girl 
was worth laying-off for an afternoon. The mother approved all the 
school was attempting to do for her daughter, and she acknowledged the 
necessity for some one or organization to do a great deal for her daugh- 
ter, but she frankly announced that she was willing to do all she could 
but couldn’t do anything. The school attempted to take up the burden. 
I haven’t time to go into further details as to numerous conferences, 
etc., but wish to give you the results. The girl managed to pass in two 
subjects on C’s. That wasn’t much, but this time she made B, B, C, 
and C, which I think is an indication that she is giving at least some 
attention to matters other than social. Furthermore, she is changed 
in appearance. One of the teachers at the sectional saw me talking to 
her and after the conversation remarked, “What a sweet looking girl.” 
I wish she had seen her five months ago so she could have contrasted 
her appearance then and now. We have made a start with her. She 
is capable, and I honestly believe that if we can guide her thru a couple 
of years she will be able to take her place in society beside anyone. She 
has now made friends with a girl who I believe will do her a great deal 
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of good. Before long I hope it will be safe to introduce her to one of 
our extra-activity groups, and if we can catch her interest she will be 
rescued. The roll teacher thinks this is a hopeless case, but the two 
B’s and two C’s look hopeful to me. 

The other girl I mentioned has made no headway. Her mother is 
willing that she should put society first; and I regret to say that the 
girl is still failing. She isn’t sixteen, so it may be we can strike a 
responsive chord before she leaves us, but as present I report a total 
failure in this case. 

Some of the girls were the victims of distractions, social, economical, 
etc. To quote again from Pringle: “The change in the mental outlook 
which always comes with maturity may make them restive and dissatis- 
fied with the school routine and school tasks. They become not less 
able mentally but less willing to devote themselves to their lessons. There 
are manifold distractions to which they become more or less keenly sensi- 
tive, the distractions of social life, the distractions due to opportunities 
to go to work, and the desire to do bigger things.” 

One of the girls was distracted by a desire to do bigger things. She 
was impatient with school because she had a great urge to become a 
famous singer, and she didn’t see how school was going to help attain 
that goal. She explained quite glibly that her father and one of their 
neighbors could teach her all she needed to know and she could work 
on what they gave her while she washed and ironed. Then too, she 
thought perhaps she could get a job and pay for lessons. Well, I thought 
I had found a way out. It seemed to me vocational music was going 
to be just the thing for her. I told her about it and she seemingly got 
a great thrill. She interviewed the head of the music department and 
was admitted to the course this semester. She had no musical back- 
ground and has made a failure of the adventure. When she was talking 
with me last, I remarked that it was strange she didn’t ever sing in the 
sight-reading class. She promptly explained that she never could sing 
a note if anyone was near enough to hear. I am afraid she will leave 
us next month when she is sixteen. The home is interested in her quit- 
ting, at least they have no interest in her coming to school, so I fear the 
situation is hopeless. 

Another one of the girls who was distracted by the desire to quit 
and earn money turned out differently. She was going to just sit thru 
the fall term and quit when she became sixteen in February. We figured 
out that she would be a little happier if she worked a bit while she was 
waiting for the longed-for sixteenth birthday. She did go to work— 
made four C’s last semester, became sixteen in February, but forgot to 
quit, and made B, B, C, and C on the first marks this semester. If you 
told her to quit now you would be greeted with buckets of tears. 

Another one of the girls decided to try working and made C, C, and 
C. This time she had B, B, C, D, and D, but she had been out some 
on account of illness. 

Three of the girls failed on the first marks because they were tru- 
ancy adepts. Pringle gives some definite causes of truancy. “Among 
the causes of truancy some most frequently found are a new love of 
freedom and independence, reaction against authority of any kind, a 
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yearning for different surroundings resulting in impatience with familiar 
things and habitual duties and the monotony of routine.” 

I will give just a word about each of these three girls. One was 
cured of truancy and made B, C, D, and D last semester, and to my 
great surprise passed in four subjects the first marks this semester. 
She was really one of the most stubborn cases I ever attempted to handle, 
but she is surely in earnest now. 

Another one made C, C, C, and C last semester, and B, B, and B 
this semester. 

The third made no credits last semester, and isn’t in school often 
enough this semester to become familiar with her schedule, let alone with 
her books. 

So much has been said in regard to health during adolescence that 
the subject needs no introduction here. In passing I should like to cite 
four cases of girls who were having disturbing health situations last 
semester, but, because of the resources of “Tech,” their programs, etc., 
could be so adjusted that the girls were able to remain in school most 
of the time and to gain strength as well. 

One girl passed on A plus, A, and A, altho she had four D’s at the 
beginning of the semester. This time she had A, B, B, B, and S. 
Another made A, A, and B last semester and A, B, B, and B this term. 
Another made B, C, C, and S last semester and B, B, B, B, C, and C 
this semester. (Lesson sheets.) Another made C and S last semester, 
and B, C, and D this time; but she is improving and I believe will make 
it by June. 

Lesson sheets, supervised studies, and first aid opportunities have 
all aided most handsomely in helping these girls through. In some of 
the cases the home hadn’t realized the girls’ conditions until the school 
called them to its attention. 

Circumstances not connected with adolescence are responsible for 
some failures. 


Two of the girls entered late and consequently failed on the first 
marks. The school is well equipped to help students make up back work 
and one girl passed on a B, C, C, and S at the end of the semester. 
The other girl passed in only two subjects the first semester, but made 
A, B, B, and C the first marks of the second semester. 

Illness in the family caused one girl to lose so much time that she 
failed in all subjects. 

Timidity caused two of the girls to fall behind in their classes. 
After conferences with the girls and their mothers the students seemed 
to be able to overcome part of this shyness. One of the girls made B, 
B, C, and D and the other made A, B, B, C on the first advanced marks. 

One of the girls in the group regularly failed whenever she started 
a new subject. She finally passed on three C’s the first term, and made 
B, B, C, C, and C on the first marks of the second term, in which she 
had started no new subjects. 


I am having some mental tests given to the students who showed 
the poorest response to the adjustments which were made to aid them, 
but will not have those results to include in this paper. 
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Now my diagnosis of these cases and remedies applied may have 
had nothing to do with the success some of the students made of their 
work so far this term, but because it is pleasant to think it might have 
helped, I am going to believe it may have done some good. 

The following quotation from Pringle gives me heart to continue 
dreaming and attempting: 

“This is the great formative period for the individual; what happens 
now conditions and largely determines all that the future has in store. 
It is the significant day of new things, the Renaissance of life, the time 
when the elements of personality (some old and some new) are being 
assembled and unified, the age when the finer, higher, and more human 
traits of character are being developed and built into definite form. 
This is but a way of saying that, of all times of life, this is the most 
plastic, because of the power shown to reshape and recombine and be- 
cause of the capacity manifested to absorb and assimilate whatever 
chances to come into the intellectual, moral, industrial, religious, and 
above all, the social environment of the individual.” 


The Relative Value and Position of Subject- 
Matter in a Two-Year Vocational 
Course in Electricity 


R. R. STEWART and F. R. FINEHOUT 


IN determining the subject-matter of a course in electricity the fol- 
lowing question comes up: Should the course contain only the funda- 
mental operations and ideas involved in the different electric fields, with 
a “trust to luck” that they will carry over into whatever field the stu- 
dent takes up after leaving school, or should the course contain these 
fundamental operatiois and ideas together with their applications to real 
problems in the various fields of electricity and in actual contact and 
experience with electrical equipment? 

It seems to be the general opinion of those connected with the work 
that the latter viewpoint, altho more expensive, produces far better re- 
sults. This brings us to three more questions. 

If the course is to contain practical applications in these various 
fields of endeavor, which and how many of the fields should be repre- 
sented in a two-year course? 

Would there be any advantage in placing certain work in one semes- 
ter, certain work in another semester, etc., based on the established prin- 
ciples of education? The answer to this question is obvious, which 
causes the committee to look to the combined educator and tradesman, 
that is, “the electric shop teacher,” for information. 

The third question is: How much of each of these fields should be 
included in a two-year course in electricity, based upon their relative 
values? 

The committee has taken the following stand as to the method of 
obtaining answers to the three questions above. In the study of any 
such problem, which is determined by a large number of intangible fac- 
tors of variable values which depend upon the particular student, it is 
usually better to estimate the various factors determining the problem 
and deduce the solution rather than to make a wild estimate of the whole 
solution. 

There is also another difficulty. If the estimates were made by the 
committee, or by one or two persons, the solution might suffer the same 
as that of the “Three Blind Men and the Elephant.” In order to elimi- 
nate such errors, the committee has had the codperation of a large num- 
ber of the vocational electricity teachers over the state. The method 
agreed upon by the committee is as follows: 

1. To formulate a “result getting” letter to use in obtaining data. 
2. To design and construct suitable forms for getting and tabulating 
data. 
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3. To prepare a mailing list and mail questionnaires, etc. 

4. To collect and tabulate data and draw conclusions. 

5. To plan an ideal vocational course in electricity based upon the find- 
ings of the committee. 

6. To discuss importance of and plan methods of keeping courses up to 

date. 

To make a final report. 


«3 


A form was developed in which the committee reduced the hundreds 
of electric activities into about fifteen main fields. Several spaces were 
left on the forms so that, in case any of the main divisions of electrical 
work were not represented, they could be added. The committee agreed 
upon about nine bases upon which to evaluate the different divisions of 
electrical work mentioned above. 

These bases are used as measuring sticks to evaluate, so far as the 
student is concerned, the different divisions of work in electricity, for the 
first semester, second semester, third semester, and fourth semester of 
the vocational course. Spaces were left for the addition of other bases 
or measuring sticks by the person filling out the questionnaire in case 
the committee had left any out. 

The committee assumes, then, that all the important phases of elec- 
trical work will be evaluated with respect to all the important bases 
or measuring sticks, and with respect to each semester of the two-year 
course. This will enable the committee tc design an ideal two-year voca- 
tional electric course which could be patterned after and criticized. 

The letter was written with the following things in view: 

The letter should be short. It should contain a statement of the 
problem and the method of attack. It should also contain a brief state- 
ment of what should be done in answering the questionnaire, together 
with some appeal against too much procrastination in connection with 
answering the questionnaire. 

A mailing list was obtained from the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, which included the various vocational electric- 
ity teachers in Indiana. The questionnaires were mimeographed and 
mailed with enclosed stamped and self-addressed envelopes in order that 
answering the questionnaires would take as little time as possible. 


COPY OF THE ABBREVIATED LETTER 
(This letter was sent with the questionnaire) 


1500 East Michigan Street 
c/o Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. John Doe 

150 West Marion Avenue 

Ampere, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

As a committee, studying “The Relative Value of Subject-Mat- 
ter in a two-year course in Vocational Electricity,” we are writing 
to all the teachers of Vocational Electricity in the State asking their 
assistance in the study as we are of the opinion that the estimates 
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of many are of more value than those of just a few. In return for 
this assistance we shall be glad to send you a copy of the report 
of the findings of the committee if you should indicate a desire to 
receive it. 

We are enclosing four blanks which are to a certain degree 
self-explanatory. We would like for you to fill out one blank for 
each semester of your course in Electricity. Rate each of the divi- 
sions of work in its relation to the course-determining factors. Each 
division is to be rated independently in its relation to each factor 
and on the assumption that the student will quit school when he 
completes the semester. For example: What is the value of the 
study of “The Fundamental Laws of Electricity” to a first-semester 
student considering only “His Mental Ability,” “His Attitude toward 
Investing in the Future,” “For the Tradesman,” etc. 

Please return the blanks filled in to your best judgment and do 
not be afraid that a few mistakes will affect the results. 

Respectfully, 
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The tabulation of data was done numerically in order to make it 
as accurate as possible. A division which was considered very valuable 
with respect to a certain measuring stick, and graded A, was counted 
as nine points. A division of medium importance, which was graded B, 
was counted as eight points. Divisions of little importance, and graded 
C, were counted seven points each. It was considered by the committee 
that a systematic study of anything was worth something to the student 
because of the transfer of “methods of doing things” and of the trans- 
fer of “related ideas.” For this reason, those divisions considered as of 
no importance by the person answering the questionnaire, and graded 
D, were counted as three points. 

The lengths of the different measuring sticks for each of the 
eighteen divisions of electric work were totaled for each semester. From 
these totals eighteen curves were made, plotting the value of each divi- 
sion of electric work, for each semester of the two-year course. The 
curves themselves have been omitted because of lack of space. Table I, 
which gives the data from which the graphs were made, has been sub- 
stituted in their place. 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE VALUES ASSIGNED TO EACH TOPIC 
BY SEMESTERS 


Semesters 


1 2 3 4 


1. Fundamental laws of electricity ..| 0.0 | 3.3 | 8.0} 9.1 
2. Mechanical use of tools ; ae ..|0.0 | 2.0] 0.5 | 0.4 
3. Signal circuits : 6.8 | 4.3 | 2.6 | 0.0 
t. Lighting circuits ; - . ..| 7.8 | 3.4 | 2.6 | 0.0 
5. Knob and tube wiring ..| 9.8) 3.91 3.6] 0.0 
6. Conduit wiring a ot 2£OLSES1SS 0.0 
7. BX wiring ; : ..| 1.381 5.3 | 3.0 | 0.0 
8. Direct current motors and control wiring . ..| 0.0 | 2.8 | 6.3 | 3.4 
9, Direct current generators and switchboards. .. . 00/|2.0| 7.5 | 4.7 
10. Storage Batteries 0.0|3.5) 29] 0.6 
11. Alternating current motors and control wiring. . 0.0} 1.5 | 4.3 6.4 
12. Alternating current generators and switchboards,.| 0.0 | 1.0 | 4.1 | 6.2 
13. Transformers... 0.0 | 2.4 | 3.4] 5.2 
14. Actual experience at maintenance work to com- 
mercial quality standards + 0.0 | 4.5 | 5.9] 5.8 
15. Radio er | 201338 13:217:8 
16. Winding (armatures, ete.).................000ee 0.0! 0.9 | 6.41 5.0 
17. Telephony... sea ; 0.0 | 2.2/6.8) 5 7 
18. Watt hour meter calibration and repairs vckencl OO oe | or. oe 


Conclusions to be drawn from an analysis of Table I follow: 

1. The fundamental laws of electricity are of increasing importance 
as the student progresses thru the four semesters. Since a student must 
“live with” the “fundamental laws” several semesters before he has 
mastered the use of them, the committee interprets this as meaning 
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that they should at least be presented sometime during the second semes- 
ter. The third and fourth semesters should contain as many applica- 
tions of the fundamental laws as possible, together with problems in 
each division of the electrical industry. 

2. The mechanical use of tools is slightly more important during 
the second semester. This division may be defined as the use of pliers, 
cutters and screw-drivers, the splicing of wire, the soldering of joints, 
etc. While the actual using of tools is more important during the sec- 
ond semester, the committee agrees that some formal instruction on the 
splicing of wire, etc., should be given during the first semester, and 
that the rest of the “mechanical use of tools” should be given as part 
of its related work during the second semester. 

3. Signal work should come during the first part of a two-year 
course. This can also be justified by the fact that signal work does 
not require much previous training and that signal work serves to give 
a beginner an understanding of how current flows in various circuits. 

4. Lighting circuits should also be presented during the first semes- 
ter. This can also be justified by the fact that lighting circuits do not 
require much previous training and that it serves to give the beginner 
an understanding of the different switching arrangements. 

5. Knob and tube wiring should be presented the first semester. 
This should of course be preceded by a short time spent on splicing 
joints, soldering, and taping in order to get the most done in the least 
time. 

6. Conduit wiring should be presented during the second semester. 
Altho conduit wiring includes the lighting circuits, it is considerably 
more difficult because of the wires being hidden in pipe and because 
of the extra fittings and operations involved. Conduit work given at 
this time gives the student a review of lighting circuits and serves to 
fix them permanently in his mind. 

7. BX wiring should be presented during the second semester be- 
cause it is closely related to, and is used interchangeably with, conduit 
wiring, which is also presented during the second semester. Practically 
the same fittings and operations are involved except the process of re- 
moving the metal armor from the wire. This must be done carefully so 
as not to injure the wires which are inside the armor. 

8. Direct current motors and control wiring are most important 
during the second and third semesters and are of less importance during 
the fourth semester. It is necessary to postpone most of direct current 
motors and control wiring until the third semester because until then 
the students have not learned enough of the “Fundamental Laws” to 
enable them to understand their characteristics and operation. The stu- 
dents are not mature enough before this time to be permitted to work 
with power circuits. 

9. Direct current generators and switchboards should be presented 
during the third semester. This should be for practically the same rea- 
sons that direct current motors are presented at this time. It is under- 
stood that a motor and generator are the same except one is driven to 
produce electric energy and the other requires electric energy to drive 
machinery. 
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10. Storage battery work should be presented during the second 
semester. 

11. Alternating current motors and control wiring should be pre- 
sented during the fourth semester. This is justified because of the 
theory necessary to understand the construction and operation. 

12. Alternating current generators and switchboards should be pre- 
sented during the fourth semester. This is because of the same rea- 
sons as given for alternating current motors. Considerable theory and 
mathematics are necessary before these machines can be understood, and 
the students do not have the opportunity to learn the theory and mathe- 
matics before this time. 

13. Transformers should be studied during the fourth semester. 
The committee interprets “Transformers” as meaning the study of the 
theory and operating characteristics in single and polyphase circuits. 
Because of the related mathematics necessary this should come in the 
last semester. The elementary operation and construction of the trans- 
former should be taught in “Fundamental Laws” during the second 
semester. 

14. Maintenance work, or actual experience at the trade, should 
come in the last three semesters. There may be some question as to 
whether so much time should be spent on maintenance work, but accord- 
ing to the data giving the total values of all the divisions of electrical 
work for the four semesters, “Actual Experience on the Job” ranks sec- 
ond highest. For this reason the committee feels that some time spent 
on maintenance in each of the last three semesters would be justified. 

15. Radio should come during the fourth semester. Practically all 
the known principles of electricity are made use of in radio and, in order 
to understand the elementary thing's in radio, a good understanding of 
these principles is necessary. A class could “tinker” and “play” with 
radio without knowing the fundamental principles of electricity, but the 
committee feels that such instruction can hardly be justified in a two- 
year vocational course. 

16. Armature winding, etc., should come during the third semes- 
ter. This type of work requires careful manipulation of tools and ma- 
chines such that the third-semester student can progress much faster 
than the second-semester student. The work of the fourth-semester stu- 
dent is so crowded with alternating currents that he has little time for 
armature winding, etc. 

17. Telephony should come during the third semester. The com- 
mittee interprets telephony as the fundamental operation of the telephone 
and some experience with the elementary telephone circuits. 

18. Meter calibration and repair should come during the fourth 
semester. On Graph V, showing total value of the eighteen divisions 
of the electrical industry for the first semester, meter calibration and 
repair ranks last because of its highly specialized nature. The commit- 
tee feels that if this work is included in a two-year course it should be 
given as an elective portion of the fourth semester, where some special- 
ization can be begun. 

The best time during the two-year course to present each of the 
eighteen divisions of electrical work has just been discussed. So far 
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no attempt has been made to determine the relative values of the dif- 
ferent divisions, nor to determine whether or not each of the eighteen 
divisions are worthy of inclusion in a two-year vocational course. 

An outline of the course of study, according to the proper position 
of subjects in each semester as indicated by Table I, follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 
Signal circuits 
Lighting circuits 

Knob and tube wiring 
SECOND SEMESTER 
Mechanical use of tools 
Conduit wiring 

B X wiring 

Storage batteries 


Knob and Tube Wiring 


Lighting Circuits 

Mechanical Use of Tools 

Signal Circuits 

Fundamental Laws of Electricity 
Conduit Wiring 

Actual Experience at Maintenance 
B. X. Wiring 


we Ce 


kotors and Control Wiring 


Storage Batteries 


Generators and Switchboards 
Radio 


Winding (Armatures, etc.) 


Transformers 
Telephony 
A. C. Generators and Switchboards 


A. C. Motors and Control Wiring 


Watt Hour Leter Calibration ‘and 
Repair 


GRAPH 1. “RELATIVE 


VALUE 


AND 


THIRD SEMESTER 

D. C. motors and control wiring 

D. C. generators and switchboards 

Actual experience at maintenance 

Winding (Armature, etc.) 

Telephony 

FOURTH SEMESTER 

Fundamental laws of electricity 

A. C. motors and control wiring 

A. C. generators and switchboards 

Transformers 

Radio 

Watt hour meter calibration 
repair 


and 


POSITION” OF SUBJECTS DURING 


First SEMESTER OF ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
The graph indicates a difference of 318 points between Watt Hour 


Meter Calibration and Knob and Tube Wiring. 
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As has been stated elsewhere in this report, one of the purposes of 
the study is to design an ideal two-year vocational course in electrical 
construction. The accompanying graphs show the “Relative Value” of 
the various subjects during each semester. It was agreed arbitrarily 
that approximately the five subjects of most value could be covered dur- 
ing each of the four semesters. These five subjects for the first semes- 
ter are as follows: 


Knob and tube wiring 

Lighting circuits 

Mechanical use of tools 

Signal circuits 

Fundamental laws of electricity 

The table showing the best position of subjects during the two-year 

course places the first four of these subjects in the first semester. The 
graph showing the relative values of instruction in the various subjects 
during the first semester ranks fundamental laws of electricity as third 
highest. For this reason the committee agrees that they should be in- 
troduced in an elementary way during the first semester. 


Mechanical Use of Tools 

Conduit Wiring 

Actual Experience at Maintenance 

B. X. Wiring 

Knob and Tube Wiring 

Lighting Circuits 

Fundamental Laws of Electricity 

Signal Circuits 

Storage Batteries 

D. C. Motors and Control Wiring 

Transformers 

Radio 

D. CO. Generators and Switchboards 

Telephony 

A. C. Motors and Control Wiring 

Watt Hour Meter Calibration and 
Repair 

Winding (Armatures, etc.) 

A. ©. Generators and Switohboards 
GRAPH 2. “RELATIVE VALUE AND POSITION” OF SUBJECTS DURING 

SECOND SEMESTER OF ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


The graph indicates a difference of 202 points between A. C. Gen- 
erators and Switchboards and the Mechanical Use of Tools. 
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On the graph showing value of subjects during the second semester 
the following five subjects are first: 
Mechanical use of tools 
Conduit wiring 
Actual experience at maintenance 
B X wiring 
Knob and tube wiring 
Since the use of tools is included in the first semester, the commit- 
tee agrees that it should be presented with its related work during the 
succeeding semesters. Knob and tube wiring is also included in the first 
semester and therefore need not be repeated. The next subject of high- 
est value on the graph is lighting circuits and this also has been in- 
cluded in the first semester. Farther down the list are fundamental 
laws, storage battery work, direct current motors and control wiring, 
and direct current generators and switchboards, which should be included 
in the second semester’s work. Signal circuits are left out because they 
have already been presented, transformer work has been skipped because 
the data in the table show that it can best be presented during the last 
semester, and radio was skipped also for the same reason. 
Actual Experience at Maintenance 
D. 0. Motore and Control Wiring 
D. C. Generators and Switchboards 
Mechanical Use of Tools 
Fundamental Lawes of Electricity 
A. ©. Motors and Control Wiring 
Conduit Wiring 
Knob and Tube Wiring 
A. ©. Generators and Switchboards 
Transformers 
Winding (Armatures, etc.) 
B. X. Wiring 
Lighting Circuite 
Telephony 
Storage Batteries 
Signal Circuite 
Radio 


Watt Hour Meter Calibration and 
Repair 


GRAPH 3. “RELATIVE VALUE AND POSITION” OF SUBJECTS DURING 
THIRD SEMESTER OF ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The graph indicates a difference of 152 points between Watt Hour 
Meter Calibration and Repair and Actual Experience at Maintenance. 
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The first five subjects on the value graph for the third semester are 
as follows: 
Actual experience at maintenance 
Direct current motors and control wiring 
Direct current generators and switchboards 
Mechanical use of tools 
Fundamental laws 
The first and fourth of the above subjects are left out for reasons 
stated previously. Going farther down the list, armature winding, etc., 
and telephony are put in the vacant places because these subjects are 
shown to have their highest value during the third semester. Alter- 
nating current motors and control wiring, alternating current gener- 
ators and switchboards, and transformer work have been skipped be- 
cause the data show that they should be presented during the fourth 
semester; and conduit wiring, knob and tube wiring, and armature wind- 
ing, etc., have been skipped because they are included in previous semes- 
ters. 


A. C. Motors and Control Wiring 

Actual Experience at Maintenance 

A. C. Generators and Switchboards 

Transformers 

Fundamental Laws of Electricity 

Mechanical Use of Tools 

Radio 

D. C. Motors and Control Wiring 

D. C. Generators and Switchboards 

Telephony 

Winding (Armatures, etc.) 

Conduit Wiring 

Watt Hour Meter Calibration and Repair 

Storage Batteries 

B. X. Wiring 

Knob and Tube Wiring 

Lighting Circuits 

Signal Circuits 

GRAPH 4. “RELATIVE VALUE AND POSITION” OF SUBJECTS DURING 

FOURTH SEMESTER OF ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


The graph indicates a difference of 171 points between Signal Cir- 
cuits and A. C. Motors and Control. 
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The first five subjects on the value graph for the fourth semester 
are as follows: 


Alternating current motors and control wiring 

Actual experience at maintenance 

Alternating current generators and switchboards 

Transformers 

Fundamental laws of electricity 

All of these should be included in the fourth-semester work because 

they are so placed by the data in Table I. To these five divisions could 
be added radio, because it comes next on the value graph, and meter 
calibration and repair for those who care to specialize in the field of 


electric meter work. Both of these subjects should come during the 


fourth semester, according to the table. Radio has become so popular 


that it has established a number of vocations, but it can also be justified 
on the grounds that it can be presented as a review of practically all 
the principles involved in electrie work. 


Kechanical Use of Tools 

Actual Experience at Maintenance 
Fundamental Laws of Electricity 
Knob and Tube Wiring 

Lighting Circuits 

Conduit Wiring 

Signal Circuits 


D. C. Generators and Switchboards 


Transformers 

Radio 

Storage Batteries 

ontrol Wiring 
A. C. Generators and Switchboards 
Telephony 

Winding (Armaturee, etc.) 


jatt Hour Calibration and Repair 
GRAPH 5. “RELATIVE VALUE AND POSITION” OF SUBJECTS DURING 
A Two-YEAR COURSE IN ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


The graph indicates a difference of 665 points between Watt Hour 
Meter Calibration and Repair and the Mechanical Use of Tools. 
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A graph showing the relative value of subjects during a two-year 
course shows that the following subjects should be stressed more than 
the others: 

Mechanical use of tools 

Actual experience at maintenance 
Fundamental laws of electricity 
Knob and tube wiring 

Lighting circuits 


In planning the ideal course these things were taken into consid- 
eration. The “mechanical use of tools’ as such, and tools used, in knob 
and tube wiring during the first semester, in conduit wiring, B X wir- 
ing and maintenance in the second semester, in maintenance and arma- 
ture winding in the third semester, and in maintenance during the 
fourth semester serve to emphasize this division of electric work. 
“Actual experience at maintenance” has been included in each semester 
except the first. “Fundamental laws of electricity” is included in all 
four semesters. “Knob and tube wiring” is only given in the first 
semester and should therefore be given extra time. “Lighting circuits” 
is given in the first semester along with knob and tube wiring and in 
the second semester as related to conduit wiring and B X wiring. 

Having stressed these subjects and added others as indicated by 
Table I, the committee submits the following as an ideal two-year voca- 
tional course in electricity. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY ACCORDING TO THE “VALUE 


GRAPHS” 

Suggested time 

allowed to each 
First Semester subject by weeks 
a NE NG I 3... unde we cee Wie a a ww Sete « & 
N,N isa 5 5 ap arccss oe oy dsm eine a om Grane areca a 2 
ee TO OU ag cig an 60a a noe ela xa woe eee eee 2 
I cas sas carat halla cw al nd eves A ak em eee 5 
Punmcamental laws Of ClOCtricity.. ...occccicccvccesinsccewcces 4 
Second Semester 
ES aya a a ne ee ey ere rai ae en ee ey SEL ony ee 4 
Actual experience at MAINEENANCE. ... .. 2. cc cccisccccaccces 4 
ap BSR Saree rare cer ener Sac saoae aicbiza i leaiesec aiken cmb aad eee 1 
Fundamental laws of electricity... ...ccscccicccseccccvccews 4 
Btorase BATSTIG... .... sc ccccecses pias aeinareraiecpta ale aaite mama ee 3 
x, Gi. SE DU GUI ia. og os. hss hse dre cnee dewad ddaees 
D. C. memeratore anid SWIRCHDORTOS. «6.666 occ cccecccsscccces 
Third Semester 
Actual experience at maintenance..................2ee ees 4 
D: ©. meebers Bae GOAN WIE. 6 a x vce wend coe 60 rsesecbssee 4 
D. C. generators and switehboards. .. 2... ccc ccsncccscccces 3 
Pues Tre OF GHOPTTICIET « << 6oo oc occ cccicstacncwocess 4 
Winding (armatures, etc.)............... a eine on reser eS kit 2 


= t 


Telephony 
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Fourth Semester 


A. GC. wnabers amd comtrel WIR. é ki oicccsdcvccdecseviscses 4 
Actual experience at maintenance. .............0..eeeeeee- 3 
A. C. generators and switchboards.............ccccccceccs 1 
IE fad Vga hr unas Coin RENAE RR eee ware 3 
Fundamental laws of electricity. ......ccccceccccccsccccees 4 
I fara we nce Se ta deanna ano ot Ga OR lw Gee w aan ae 3 


The electrical industry resembles a great many other industries in 
that it is in a state of continuous progress and development. Every 
few days our attention is called to some new application of electricity 
to an entirely new problem. If we follow this new application we find 
that it grows thru a stage of development and improvement and finally 
is standardized to some extent. Then some fellow comes along with a 
radical change that makes junk out of all the apparatus made for this 
purpose. This whole cycle is then repeated. 

To illustrate, let us think of a certain power house. No branch of 
the electrical industry is considered as being more stable and standard- 
ized than that of power house generating machinery. Ten turbo-gener- 
ator units were installed in this power house when it was built, not 
more than nine years ago. The life of these machines was estimated 
at from fifty to seventy-five years. After these machines had been in 
use less than four years, or less than one-tenth of their life, the power 
company found that it could junk all ten of the machines, install new 
machines of more efficient design, and still effect a considerable saving. 

Short cuts are being found to take the place of expensive and 
laborious methods of doing things. In the field of wiring every few 
months a little device costing eleven cents or so is put on the market 
which takes the place of two or three hours of the wireman’s time at 
a dollar and a quarter per hour, and does a better job. 

Electrical work is developing in the direction of safety. Methods 
that were considered good practice a year ago are today eliminated by 
code rules and city ordinances. 

New apparatus is coming into use from time to time. In the field 
of wiring, the entrance switch which was in use two years ago cannot 
be installed now. In every other branch of the electrical industry the 
same thing is taking place. 

The electrical industry is growing so large and so complex that 
there is no such thing as an “all round” electrician; he is a wireman, 
a switchboard operator, a telephone man, a maintenance man, or what 
not. Each branch of the industry is progressing so rapidly that it is 
about all one can do to keep really up to date with one branch only. 
This makes the workman in electricity a specialist and the broad voca- 
tional electric school should give these specialists a good portion of their 
training. That is, when a student finishes a vocational electric school 
he should have the fundamentals well in mind and have a taste of the 
important branches of the industry so that he can enter the kind of 
work best suited to him and his community. 

With all the difficulties in keeping up to date, it is possible to keep 
vocational courses near enough to modern practice that they can serve 
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their purpose. Frequent departmental meetings for exchanging expe- 
riences together with programs by leaders of the trades, university pro- 
fessors, etc., can help to keep up to date. Annual “get togethers” of 
instructors of the same vocations can give opportunity of passing around 
the methods and material that bring best results. Inspection trips thru 
commercial plants and other similar schools are suggested. University 
extension courses can help to change tradesmen to combined educators 
and tradesmen by adding to their trade knowledge the principles of 
education. The idea of vocational teachers engaging in the various 
trades during vacations, etc., would do much toward keeping up to date. 
A teacher who has the same portion of a two-year course each semester 
is much more likely to become set and grow old than one who shifts 
from one part of the course to other parts from time to time. Altho 
the workman often comes in contact with old equipment, the necessity 
for up-to-date electrical equipment in a vocational school can hardly be 
emphasized too much. For example, it would be impossible to teach 
wiring methods with entrance switches that were eliminated a year ago. 
A workman who was familiar with the older shunt motor would have 
difficulty in adjusting an up-to-date motor with commutating poles and 
compensating windings. For these reasons it is important that the shop 
not only be equipped with up-to-date machines but also be equipped with 
the type of machines that are in use at the time. Codperation with the 
industry in the nature of part-time courses, short courses, question- 
naires, etc., brings the needs of the various branches of the industry 
to the attention of the educators. A systematic survey of the number 
of people employed in the different branches of the industry, performed 
periodically, will serve to help guide the proper number into fields where 
they will find employment. Finally, a system of following up the gradu- 
ates by personal contact, questionnaires, etc., could serve as a check on 
the efficiency of a vocational school. 











A Study of the Effect of Definite Written 
Exercises upon Learning in a Course 
in American History 


FRED R. GORMAN and DEWITT S. MoRGAN 


Significance of the Study 


SO-CALLED “written work” is a favorite device of many teachers in 
the social studies. Some require much—some little—but very few re- 
quire none. There is, however, a generally accepted idea that written 
work is an effective way to get pupils to learn. Practices in the use 
of written work are many and varied, ranging from the indefinite form 
of assignment as represented by the theme to the definite and specific 
form as represented by the requirement of written answers to carefully 
planned exercises. Between these two extremes lie such forms of writ- 
ten work as written outlines, written reports of readings, précis writ- 
ing,—a wide variety, some conventional and some ingenious. These all 
occupy much time and effort on the part of both the pupil and the 
teacher. For the pupil they require a form of activity which is natu- 
rally distasteful to many. On the other hand, the scrutinizing, mark- 
ing, and correcting of the student products is the teacher’s greatest bug- 
bear. 

The study is an attempt to make but a start to solve the problem as 
to whether “written work” is actually worth while. The inevitable com- 
ment will be, of course, that a great deal depends upon the form of 
written work offered, the amount offered, under what circumstances, and 
with what safeguards. Obviously it is out of the question to solve all 
these problems in the scope of one investigation. Consequently this 
study must confine itself to but one form of written work, under one 
specific set of conditions. Whatever generalizations might be made from 
the results must apply to this specific set of conditions and to these 
alone. 


The General Plan of Organization of the Study 


Three regular classes in American history, taught by the same 
teacher, were made the subject of the experiment. An effort was made 
to keep these classes of reasonably comparable size and to keep the ratio 
of boys and girls about the same in each class. No attempt was made, 
however, to select pupils of the same range of ability; but in making a 
study of results, classifications were established of ability levels and com- 
parisons were made of comparable levels. In so far as it was possible 
to do so, the classes were conducted with the same plans and methods, 
with the exception of the introduction of the factor of written work. 
In Class I, three specific units of written work were given each week; 
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in Class II, one specific unit of written work (one of the three units 
given to Class 1) was given each week; and in Class III no units of writ- 
ten work were given. The experiment continued over a period of ten 
weeks at the middle of the school term. Results were based upon the 
composite scores of five objective tests. 


Schedule and Personnel of the Classes 

The demands of the schedule called for choosing classes reciting at 
the second, third, and sixth school periods. These periods began at 
9:00 a.m., 9:45 a.m., and 12:15 p.m. respectively. Enrollments in the 
three at the outset were the same, 33 each, but, because of withdraw- 
als, final records were obtained for but 29 from the second period class, 
18 boys and 11 girls; for 31, from the third period class, 16 boys and 
15 girls; and for 31, from the sixth period class, 18 boys and 13 girls. 
By matching a three-unit class at the second period against a no-unit 
class at the third period, leaving the one-unit assignment for the sixth 
period, the element of time of regulation was somewhat mitigated. 


Form, Method of Assignment, and Check-Up of Written Work 

In order to overcome the element of indefiniteness in quantity and 
quality of written assignments, it was decided to choose for the study 
that form which would lend itself most readily to control. As a result, 
written assignments were made in the form of specific questions upon 
significant points in the text. There is no implication that this is the 
form of written work which is most likely to secure results. It is the 
form, however, which most reasonably might be expected to reinforce 
specific items of information upon which objective tests could be formu- 
lated. Furthermore, it is a form which lends itself to regulation of 
quantity. 

Each unit of written assignment consisted of approximately five 
items, which the pupil was required to answer in written form as a 
part of his home work. In Class I the pupil did three of these units 
each week. In Class II but one unit was assigned. Below is given a 
typical unit of work. 

Unit 1—Written by Class I only 
Write the story of the election of 1860. 
List Lincoln’s cabinet with the offices held by each. 
What was the “question of Fort Sumter’? 
Discuss the effect of the firing on Fort Sumter on both the North 
and the South. 
5. List the states which seceded in order, with dates of secession. 

Pupils were requested to turn in all written answers to the teacher, 
who marked them either satisfactory or unsatisfactery. By this method 
in the ten-week period of experiment, Class I did thirty units of writ- 
ten work, Class II did 10 units, and Class III did none. 

Three measures of pupil ability were used: (1) The Indiana Uni- 
versity Mental Survey Scale, Schedule D; (2) The Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge, Form B; and (3) the pupils’ scholastic records in aca- 
demic subjects for the previous semester. 

Five objective examinations were given in the ten-week experimental 
period. Two of these were of the true-false type, two were of the asso- 
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ciative type, and one was of the completion type. The true-false tests 
were scored by taking rights from wrongs; the other tests were scored 
by granting one point for each correct answer. The composite score is 
the total of the scores on the five examinations. Both the written exer- 
cises and the objective tests were based upon material of the text in 
order to test the things the pupil had been given full opportunity to 
learn. 

The results have been placed in tabular form and summaries have 
been made upon the basis of each measure of ability used. That is, 
the first comparison, in Tables I and II, is made upon the basis of the 
Mental Survey Scale; the second comparison, Tables III and IV, is upon 
the basis of the vocabulary test; and the third, Tables V and VI, upon 
the basis of the scholarship record of the previous semester. A fourth 
comparison, Table VII, was made upon the basis of a composite of these 
three. 

The study of the results was directed to the answers of the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. In which of the three classes were the results the best within the 
various levels of ability? 


2. In which of the three classes did boys succeed best? 
3. In which of the three classes did girls succeed best? 
4. Did written work make a greater difference upon the work of boys 


than it did upon the work of girls? 
Which level of ability was influenced most by written work? 
6. In which of the three classes was there the greatest correlation be- 
tween ability and achievement? 
A composite picture of the relative level of abilities of the classes 
and their achievement may be gained from the following: 


All Pupils—Boys and Girls 


Median Median Median Average 
Intelli- Vocabu- Scholar- Achieve- 


or 


Number gence lary ship ment 

Class I (30 units) ..... 29 72 69 75 175 

Class II (10 units) .... 3 69 71 75 171 

Class III (0 unit) ..... 31 73 71 125 181 
Boys 

Class I (30 units) ..... 18 81 72 75 186 

Class II (10 units) .... 16 69 66 50 179 

Class III (0 unit) ..... 18 70 65 75 183 
Girls 

Class I (30 units) ..... 11 67 68 50 157 

Class II (10 units) *%.... 15 64 71 75 160 

Class III (0 unit) ..... 13 83 71 166 180 


The general level ability, as measured either by the intelligence test 
or by the vocabulary test, is about the same in all three classes. The 
only difference which is outstanding is the scholarship level, the median 
in Class III being much above that in the other two classes. The differ- 
ence in achievement is marked, Class III being quite superior. Had we 
considered only intelligence and vocabulary, we might say that, for the 
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classes as a whole, the factor of written work was a determinant of learn- 
ing. The significantly higher line of scholarship of Class III is alone 
sufficient, however, to account for the higher standard of achievement. 
All three factors, intelligence, vocabulary, and scholarship, are compara- 
ble for Classes I and II, however. Altho intelligence is higher in Class 
I than in Class II, vocabulary is higher in Class II than in Class I. 
The achievement of Class I is, however, considerably better than that of 
Class II. 

The level of general intelligence of the boys in Class I is consider- 
ably above that of the boys in other classes. The difference is marked 
both on the Mental Survey Scale and in vocabulary. The scholarship 
was on the same level as that of Class III. The very slight difference 
in the achievement of Class I over Class III, in the light of its superior 
ability plus the written work, is the interesting fact of this table. 

The caliber of the girls in Class III is considerably above that of 
Classes I and II in respect to general intelligence and scholarship. While 
Class I is not appreciably different from Class II in general ability, it 
is, however, lower in its scholarship. The factor of written work in 
Class I evidently did not raise the achievement of the girls therein ap- 
preciably above that of the achievement of those in Class II. It is in- 
teresting to note that in all three of the classes the achievement of the 
girls is below that of the boys. Even in Class III, where the group of 
girls shows markedly superior characteristics in both general intelli- 
gence and scholarship, the girls fall behind the boys in the same class 
of only average abilities. Whether the form of the objective tests is 
such as to fail to bring out the true achievement of these girls is a 
factor worth considering. So far as achievement in whatever these tests 
measure is concerned, the achievement of the girls does not measure up 
to that of the boys. 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF ABILITY AS 
MEASURED BY THE PERCENTILE RANK OF THE INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY MENTAL SURVEY, SCHEDULE D. 

ALL PUPILS—BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS* 


Second Period Sixth Period Third Period 





Class—30 units | Class—10 units Class—No 
Score written work | written work | written work 
Average Average | Average 


Number) Score |Number| Score |Number| Score 


197 | 7 190 | s | 202 


90 and above 4 

80-89 Ss 182 6 165 6 | 191 
60-79 12 165 6 159 10 | 186 
Below 60.... 5 170 | 12 168 | 7 | 141 
Percentile Median 72 69 73 
Median Score 182 166 183 
Average Score... 175 171 181 


* Because of the necessity of conserving space, detailed results are not given in 
these tables. 
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In Table I, scores are summarized on four levels of ability as meas- 
ured by the Indiana University Mental Survey. On all levels of ability 
above the sixtieth percentile the class with no written work was supe- 
rior. But the work of those pupils whose rank was below 60 was quite 
superior in the class in which there were thirty units of written work 
to that which was done by pupils of the same level of ability who had 
no written assignments. Thirty units of written work was but little 
better than ten units so far as results were concerned for this group 
below the sixtieth percentile. It is of interest to note that, in the classes 
where written work was used, the achievement of the lower group was 
kept up even above that of the pupils of the intermediate ranges of 
ability. This is not true in the class where no written work at all was 
used. It may be that written work calls forth more effort in propor- 
tion to ability for pupils of the lower level, resulting in a higher ratio 
of achievement. But so far as the table indicates, no values were derived 
from work for pupils of the higher levels of ability; in fact, such pupils 
did better without it. Perhaps the teacher’s attention to the details of 
written work made demands upon her time and attention, which made 
it impossible for her to give attention to forms of instruction which 
were more effective for pupils of the upper level. 

In connection with the relative achievement of these classes as a 
whole, it is important to note that the sixth period class has an ex- 
tremely large number of cases of low ability. The lower quartile in 
this class approximates the thirty-fifth percentile in ability; in the two 
other classes it is the sixty-fifth percentile. The superior fourth of the 
pupils in the class are equal in ability to those of the other classes. It 
would be interesting to find out whether the social condition created by 
this large proportion of pupils of low ability in the sixth period class 
had a detrimental effect on the achievement of the pupils of high ability. 


TABLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF ABILITY AS 
MEASURED BY THE PERCENTILE RANK OF THE INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY MENTAL SURVEY, SCHEDULE D. 
CLASSIFIED BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Second Period Sixth Period | Third Period 
Class -30 units Class—10 units Class—No 
written work | written work | written work 
Score Boys | Girls Boys Girls | Boys | Girls 
Bio |eic |ero |ero |eie |e 
rae mee eh gee as Ob oh ae oe sia 
E/SE/E/SELE SEE SELE|SELElSE 
Sle SS eS LS ESI SIFSlSleSl EES 
AISARIAIARIAZ\ANR|IAZA|aAnRl|AlaAni4Zl|<ain 
me Bes s —|——|— |} |_| 
90 and above ..| 4| 197 | 0 >| 197 | 2| 172 | 4} 185 | 4 | 218 
80-89... 6 | 185 | 2 | 172 | 2| 190 | 4} 153 | 2| 210 | 4 | 182 
60-79. 15} 176) 7 | 158 | 4} 174] 2| 128 | 6 | 194 | 4] 172 
Below 60. 13 | 190 | 2| 140 | 7 | 165 | 5 | 152 | 4| 151 | 3 | 139 
Percentile Median....; 81 | 67 69 64 | 70 83 
Median Score... 183 | 168 195 154 173 185 


Average Score. . 186 | 157 179 160 | 183 | 180 
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In Table II scores are distributed on the same basis as in Table I 
with the exception that an analysis is made according to boys and girls. 
Considered as a whole on the bases of averages, boys did slightly 
better in the class with 30 units of written assignments, while girls did 
better in the class where no written work was assigned. Boys who were 
below the sixtieth percentile mark in ability did markedly better in the 
class in which 30 units of written work were assigned. In the case of 

the girls, no marked difference was noted. 
TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF VOCABULARY 
ABILITY AS MEASURED BY THE THORNDIKE VOCABULARY TEST, 
FORM B. ALL PUPILS BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 


Second Period Sixth Period Third Period 
Class—30 units | Class—10 units Class—No 
Score written work written work written work 
Average Average |Average 


Number; Score |Number| Score |Number| Score 


90 and above oe 1 41 | O 3 | 205 


80-89... te a are tic 4 190 | 8 210 | 4 205 
60-79 ae ey 20 175 16 163 | 16 186 
Below 60 : ees 4 | 145 7 134 | S 153 
Vocabulary Median. ... 69 71 71 
Median Score Tian 182 166 183 
Average Score. . ic 175 171 181 


s 


According to Table III, the three classes appear of about equal abil- 
ity on the basis of the vocabulary median, with the second period class 
slightly inferior. But, on comparing the median scores, we find the sec- 
ond and third period classes compare favorably, while the median score 
of the sixth period class is much lower. The average scores show a 
different situation with the advantage greatly in favor of the third period 
class, which had no written work. The class with most written work 
has a higher average than the class with 10 units per week of written 
work. 

When we observe the various groups divided on the basis of range 
of ability, we find that the lowest section of the third period class, in 
which there was no written work, has a much higher average than the 
same group in either of the other classes. This would be in line with 
the general conclusion that the written work does not seem to result in 
the highest average of the three groups concerned in this study. This 
same result is true in a comparison of the group with a range of 60-79, 
a group which has the largest number of students in each class in it. 
Here the advantage in favor of the class with no written work is much 
higher than in the poorest group. In the higher groups this advantage 
is not so pronounced in favor of no written work, and one would per- 
haps not expect it to be. The number of pupils is much smaller in these 
two groups. If written work is beneficial, we might expect it to be more 
helpful to the better students in the class than to the poorer students, 
or at least this would seem to be the situation in this case. 
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TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF VOCABULARY 
ABILITY AS MEASURED BY THE THORNDIKE VOCABULARY TEST, 
FORM B. CLASSIFIED BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Second Period Sixth Period | Third Period 
Class—30 units Class—10 units Class—No 
written work written work | written work 
Score Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
< ED) fs r) fe rs) fe 1 5) ay a ee 
2; o& S| of S| & oe tet Ss eo; & 
AI\ANIAZ ARIANA (AMDlAlADliAl|aAm 
- 
90 and above a 41 | 0 | 0 1 | 183 | 2 | 215 
80-89 4190 | 0 6 | 211 | 2 | 206 | 2 | 206 | 2 | 204 
60-79 10 | 188 10 | 161 | 8 | 176 | 8 | 160 | 7 | 199 | 9 | 175 
Below 60 3 | 156 | 1 112 | 4| 136 | 3 | 131 | 6 | 156 | 2} 145 
Vocabulary Median 72 68 66 71 65 71 
Median Score 183 168 195 154 173 185 
Average Score 186 157 179 160 183 180 


Upon a comparison of the boys alone in the three classes we find, 
according to Table IV, that the second period class has the highest vo- 
cabulary median and the third period class has the lowest. The boys 
in the sixth period class have the highest median score and those in 
the third period class the lowest. The boys in the second period class 
have the highest average score, as might be expected, since they had 
the highest vocabulary median. 


Upon comparison of the boys in the different groups, divided accord- 
ing to range of ability, we do not find such a wide variation in the 
average. In the two higher groups, the advantage is rather in favor 
of the class which had the highest vocabulary median. In the two lower 
groups, in which we have the Jarge numbers of boys, the advantage again 
is with the class which had no written work, which would indicate that 
written work is not as beneficial to the poorer students as to the ones 
with more ability. 


Upon a comparison of the girls alone in the three classes, we find 
the second period class has the lowest vocabulary median and the other 
two classes have the same median. The third period class has a much 
higher median score as well as a much higher average score. The results 
here are decidedly in favor of no written work for the girls. In com- 
paring the different groups of girls on the basis of range of ability we 
find the same situation. The lower groups of girls made much higher 
average scores in the class with no written work than in the other classes. 
The average score is higher for the girls than for the boys, which might 
indicate that written work may be more helpful to the poorer groups 
of boys than to the poorer groups of girls. 
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TABLE V—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF PUPILS’ 
AVERAGE GRADE POINTS MADE IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN 
PREVIOUS SEMESTER. ALL PUPILS—BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 


Second Period Sixth Period Third Period 

Class—30 units | Class—10 units | Class—No 

Score written work written work written work 
Average Average} Average 


Number; Score |Number| Score |Number| Score 


Above 1.50 2 197 5 194 | 11 197 
1.01 to 1.50.... 10 184 7 191 9 195 
51 to 1.00 ; 4 180 6 176 3 184 
.50 and below... 13 163 13 148 8 145 
Grade Point Median... 45 By f° 1.25 
Median Score..... 182 166 183 
Average Score.... we 175 171 181 


Upon a comparison of the honor points made by the classes during 
the previous semester, we find that the third hour class, which had the 
highest grade point median, made the highest median score, as well as 
the highest average score. The grade point median was so much higher 
for this class than for the other two, that we might reasonably expect 
the score to be higher also, regardless of the written work involved. 

In comparing ranges of ability of the groups, we find the same 
advantage in favor of no written work in all groups except the last. In 
this group, which represents the poorest students grouped on the basis 
of grade points, we find that the second period class, which had the 
maximum amount of written work, has a much higher average score. 
The group with no written work has the lowest average score. 

TABLE VI—DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON BASIS OF PUPILS’ 
AVERAGE GRADE POINTS MADE IN ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN 
PREVIOUS SEMESTER. CLASSIFIED BY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Second Period | Sixth Period Third Period 
Class—30 units Class—10 units Class—No 
written work | written work written work 
Score Boys Girls | Boys | Girls Boys | Girls 
m1 ® he > 1 ® 7 - ee u © ‘ 
ge) |e) |gle |e) |sl& |g) & 
SIGLI SSSI SIRL Slee laleel el ee 
SIS SisisSisisSisiseisi|FSelisise 
ZA\AER AAR AAR Ae Azle IZA lad 
Above 1.50... 1 41 l 153 | 3 | 197 | 2 | 1909 | 3} 185 | 8 | 201 
1.01 to 1.50..... 8 | 193 | 2} 148 | 3 | 216 | 4| 172 | 5 | 210 | 41 176 
. oS.) 6 2; 180 | 2; 179 | 3 | 209} 3 | 143 | 2| 183) 1 | 185 
.50 and below... 7 | 172 | 6] 154/| 9] 150 | 4| 144] 6] 159 | 2] 105 
Grade Point Median 75 50 50 75 75 | 1.66 
Median Score...... 183 168 195 154 173 | 185 
Average Score....... 186 157 179 160 | 183 | 180 
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Table VI shows that the boys in the sixth period class had the low- 
est grade point median of the three classes, but made the highest median 
score. The boys in the second period class have a slightly higher aver- 
age score, but of course they had the highest grade point median. The 
advantage here is slightly in favor of the maximum amount of written 
work. 

In comparing the groups of boys based on range of grade points, 
we find that the boys in the class with no written work have in general 
the lower average scores. The second period class, with a higher grade 
point median, seems to score lower than the sixth period class, which 
had the lowest grade point median. This would not indicate pronounced 
results from the maximum amount of written work, as the sixth period 
class with one unit of written work seemed to show slightly higher aver- 
age scores for the boys. 

A comparison of the girls indicates that the third period class had 
much higher ability based on the grade point median, as it was extremely 
high for this group. Both the median and average scores for this class 
were much higher than for the other classes. The factor of written 
work might easily be offset by the pronounced native ability of the girls 
in this group. The same result is evident thruout the groups based on 
academic record, with the exception of the poorest group of girls. But, 
since there were only two students in this group, this would not serve 
to detract greatly from the general result true of the other girls. 
TABLE VII—A SIXFOLD CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS ON THE 
BASIS OF A COMPOSITE SCORE OF VOCABULARY TEST, MENTAL 

SURVEY AND SCHOLARSHIP RANKING 


Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
| - V 


II | III 

» 16 » 1e im | ee be ee | ba bee. 

2 |& 2 | 2 | 2 | oS | 2 | 

ge l/eél's |e 2] ‘se le2] 6 ls2l'e leel‘s lee 

ZA \ad|Z lad| 7 lad| z ladk| zw lad| z lad 

| | : : | : “) . a : 

Class I—30 units 3} 216 2; 199 8| 184; 12) 167 1} 112 3) 117 
Class II—10 units 6) 209 4,195 6) 175 8 153 0 7 140 
Class ITI—0 unit..... 7| 219 1) 183 9 193 4) 176 4 163 6 140 


The equating of pupils in all previous tables was upon one basis 
only in each case. Tables I and II were upon the basis of general 
intelligence, Tables III and IV on the basis of vocabulary knowledge, 
and Tables V and VI upon the basis of previous record of scholarship 
in academic subjects. Table VII is made up from a combination of these 
three ratings as follows: 

A composite score of vocabulary and general intelligence was made 
up from the raw score on the Mental Survey Scale and the score on the 
Thorndike Vocabulary Test. This was done by computing the standard 
deviation of 91 scores (all cases) on both tests and weighting each indi- 
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vidual score of the Thorndike test in proportion to the standard devia- 
tion of the Thorndike test and the Mental Survey Scale. A classifica- 
tion of pupils in each class was then made thus: 


Group I—Pupils in the upper quartile on the composite score and above 
.75 in grade point ratio 

Group II—Pupils in the upper quartile on the composite score and .75 
and below in grade point ratio 

Group III—Pupils in the middle 50 per cent on the composite score and 
above .75 in grade point ratio 

Group IV—Pupils in the middle 50 per cent on the composite score and 
.75 and below in grade point ratio 

Group V—Pupils in the lower quartile on the composite score and above 
-75 in grade point ratio 

Group VI—Pupils in the lower quartile on the composite score and .75 
and below in grade point ratio 


The results shown in Table VII do not indicate any values for the 
written assignment in any of the groups, even those in Groups V and VI. 
Pupils in Groups I, III, and V are those whose previous scholarship was 
above the average. Those in Groups II, IV, and VI are those whose 
previous achievement was low. In no group was there any significant 
difference in scores as a result of the uses of written work. A digressing 
observation of interest is that in each of the classes, scores grade down- 
ward in going from Group I to Group VI. This indicates that a previous 
record of low scholarship is a factor in depressing the scores of pupils 
of equal levels of ability. Were the conclusions of this study to be 
based upon Table VII alone, it would be necessary to conclude that writ- 
ten assignments have no appreciable effect upon learning for pupils of 
any level of ability or of any level of effort. 


Correlation of Ability with Achievement in the Three Experimental 
Groups 


The correlation between ability of pupils as measured by the Indi- 
ana Mental Survey Scale and achievement as measured by the results 
of the objective tests was computed for each of the classes by the Pear- 
son formula. The results are given below: 


Class Units of written work | Correlation 

Recs 30 | .379 + .11 
Il. , ; mat mine ee 10 141 + .12 
RES... eee 0 472 + .09 


For the groups under consideration, written work had no effect in 
producing achievement proportional to ability. The negative result, how- 
ever, may not be wholly to the discredit of the written assignment. The 
fact that previous tables have shown that pupils of low ability were 
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benefited by the written method, while the better pupils did even poorer 
work in classes where written work was assigned, would of itself result 
in a low correlation. 


Conclusions 


1. Taken as a whole, there is every reason to think the written 
assignment may do as much harm as it does good. When used as a 
method of improvement of learning it should not be used indiscriminately, 
but should be used only for pupils of certain types, as indicated by con- 
clusions given below. 

2. Pupils of the higher levels of ability, as measured by intelligence 
tests, do better work in classes where written assignments are not given. 

8. Pupils below the sixtieth percentile rank in ability do better work 
in classes where written assignments are made. 


4. Written assignments are a more effective agent for boys of 
low ability than it is for girls of corresponding low ability. Whereas 
it makes a marked difference in the work of boys below the sixtieth per- 
centile, it has no appreciable effect upon the learning of girls. 


5. When pupils are classified according to vocabulary ability, no 
results are apparent from the use of the written assignments in any 
level of ability for either boys or girls. 


6. Pupils with low scholarship records do better work in classes 
where written assignments are given. This only applies, however, to 
those whose record shows an average of .50 grade points and below. 


7. Written work is a more effective agent for boys of poor scholar- 
ship records, in keeping their work up to a high level of achievement, 
than it is for girls. 


8. When all factors are considered together, intelligence, vocabu- 
lary knowledge, and previous record of scholarship, no results of any 
considerable difference are apparent as a result of the use of the writ- 
ten assignments. 


9. Pupils show achievement in proportion to ability to a higher de- 
gree in classes where written assignments are not made. This is due, 
however, to the fact that the achievement of the better pupil is not raised, 
while the achievement of the poorer pupil is. 


10. Written work for many pupils in these experimental classes 
was a bane to learning instead of a blessing. The popularity of written 
work with teachers may result from a confusion of busy work with 
valid learning procedures. It is entirely possible that the cause of 
learning in the social studies would be promoted if teachers would aban- 
don the drudgery of reading the written work of pupils and devote their 
energy to development of processes which are more effective. 


The Characteristics of the 150 Senior Honor 
Roll Graduates of the June, 1927, 
Graduating Class at the Arsenal 
Technical Schools 


EARL W. ENSINGER 


Introduction 


Mucu has been said and many opinions voiced about what really 
characterizes the superior graduating students, but thus far little of 
such information has been put in a form which would enable one to de- 
scribe them as a group. The group of students studied in this report 
are the highly superior people of the graduating class. No attempt has 
been made in this report to make studies of individual students, but 
rather to study the group as a whole. 


The information given in this report has been gathered entirely from 
the official files and records of the school. There were 448 graduates 
in the June, 1927, class; these 150 senior honor roll students form the 
upper one-third judged on the basis of scholarship. 


The Senior Honor Roll System 


The senior honor roll is made up of those graduates who make 50 
or more honor points on the basis of final marks for all the semesters 
in high school. The number of honor points is a weighted score method 
of rating the scholarship of every student of the school at the end of 
any one of the grade periods or at the end of the semester. The honor 
point score is figured on the basis of teachers’ grades as given on the 
report cards. The following is the rate of score: an A-plus in a full 
credit subject is three points, an A is two points, a B is one point, a 
C is zero, and a I (failure) is negative one. All half-credit subjects 
are in proportion. A total of seven honor points is required to be on 
the honor roll. For example a student with the following program of 
studies and final marks on same, has five honor points, 


Subject Grade Final marks Honor points 
ce eee peas I A 2 
EE covet cniweheneen I A-plus 3 
CT Te Oe l B 1 
ee er rT I D l 
CD veiava en acacen wen I C 0 
po PTT Ce Cre CL ee 5 honor points 
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The senior honor roll is determined by taking the total number of 
honor points as made on final marks thruout the high school career of 
the student. For example, a student in high school for eight semesters 
making seven honor points per semester has a total of 56 senior honor 
points and is on the senior honor roll. Quite a few students have been 
known to have many more than a hundred senior honor points by the 
time of graduation. In other words, a graduate on the senior honor 
roll has shown very superior scholarship thruout the high school career. 


Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study is to determine and draw conclusions upon 
the two types of data available, which will indicate the general charac- 
teristics of senior honor roll graduates. 


Method of Procedure 

The initial steps in this study were made by taking the list of 150 
senior honor roll graduates and ranking them according to the total 
number of senior honor points. The range in total senior honor points 
for this group is from 50 points (the minimum) up to 102 points. 

For purposes of comparison and study these 150 graduates, ranked 
according to total senior honor points, have been divided into six groups 
of 25 students each. Group I includes the top 25 as ranked by the total 
senior honor points, Group II includes the next 25, and so on thruout 
the 150. The criteria used for comparison with the total senior honor 
points appear in the column to the left. 

Two types of data were available for this study: (1) the prognostic 
type, that is, data obtained when these graduates entered high school 
and during the first year of high school; and (2) the accomplishment 
of these graduates while in high school. The first type is that infor- 
mation on which a prognosis of the latter type might be made. The 
three records obtained when these graduates entered high school are 
given in Tables I, II, and ITI. 

TABLE I—GRADE TEACHERS’ RATINGS 


Number of Cases 

Brie ; Totals | Per | 

Group) Group) Group; Group| Group) Group} | Cent 
II |} IV | V | VI 


ls 


Ratings 


} 
) 54 | 46% 
| 


I. Very Superior, 17 9 e; Bi 4 | 5 

II. Superior.....| 4 7 7 | 7] 9 | 10 44 | 38% 
Ill. Average . Ba 21 £7 @ YT @ 17 | 14% 
IV. Fair.. Pere ee aa nA | 1 1 | 2 | & 

V. Poor : ~~ oe er ‘ae | ? a eas 
Number recorded. .| 22 16 a } OU 21 | 22 | 117 
No record on file 3 9 8 | 6 4 3 3 | 

Totals ia 25 25 25 25 25 | 25 150 


* The percentages were figured on the basis of the 117 students for which records 
were found. 


The grade teachers’ ratings show: 
1. That there is close correlation with the total senior honor point rank- 
ing as grouped from I thru VI. 
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That practically the entire group is average or above, and there is a 
strong tendency for those students high in senior honor points to be 
rated superior and very superior. 

3. That there is only about one chance in fifty for a student with a rat- 

ing below average to make the senior honor roll. 

4. That there were 33 cases out of the 150 for which no grade teach- 
ers’ rating was found, due to none being turned in by the grade school 
and to entrants from other than city grade schools. 


TABLE II—INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
Based upon the Illinois Intelligence Test Given in the Grades 


Number of cases 


Ratings ‘ ; Totals 
— Group| Group|Group|Group| Group Group Potals 
| oe | tet oe ot Fe ft OMe 
itis | 

150-159...... | ] 2 
140-149..... 5 1 1 ; 7 
130-139..... 2 2 4 2 l 2 13 
120-129.... 4 8 3 4 + 6 29 
110-119.. l 2 4 7 3 4 21 
100-109... 2 2 1 3 8 
90- 99... | l 2 4 
Record on file 16 13 13 14 11 17 84 
No record 9 12 12 11 14 8 66 
Totals 25 25 25 25 25 25 | 150 


The intelligence quotients show: 

1. That there are only four students with a rank below average. 

2. That the greater part of the group is far above average on this test. 

3. That there is evidence of some correlation existing between the senior 
honor roll ranking and this test. 

4. That there were 66 out of the 150 students for whom no record was 
found. However, the records found form a random sampling and so 
are quite reliable. 


TABLE III—NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS FROM THE 
GRADES* 


Number of credits | 
Subjects —__——— —————_—_—_—_—__————_ Totals 
Group|Group|Group|Group|Group}|Group| 
IV F ‘T 


21 | 119 





English..... 22 19 18 18 21 

Civies..... iY |} 22 | 18 | 19 | 18 | 21 | 19 | 118 

Algebra.... in 14) 13 | 12 | 9 11 9 | 68 

BIB opie s:acsn 12 11 11 | 10 71 @g 59 
| ere Ee ee re ene | 364 


* This table should be compared with Table VIII, “Credits at Graduation Minus High 
School Credits from the Grades,” and Table X, “Semesters in High School.” 
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The number of high school credits from the grades show: 


1. That the order of subjects on the basis of total credits brought in is: 
first, English; second, civics; third, algebra; and fourth, Latin. 


2. That these senior honor roll students are bringing in a great many 
credits from the grades, which indicates that they are superior peo- 
ple and are being accelerated by taking these credits in grade school. 


The two records obtained during the first year are shown in Tables 
IV and V. These two records are compared with honor points per 
credit as given in Table IX. The information was not available for all 
of the students, and so these records do not show a comparison by 
groups. 


TABLE IV—HONOR POINTS PER CREDIT AND INDIANA INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST SCORE* 


Indiana Intelligence Percentile Scores 

Honor points|—— - —_—— ————— Totals 

per Credit | 96- | 91- | 86- | 81- | 76- | 71- | 66- | 61- | 56- | 51- | 46- | 41- 
100; 95 | 90 | 85 | 80 | 75 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 55 | 50 | 45 


2.65-2.74 1 1 
2.55-2.64 mats 
2.45-2.54. 2 2 
2.35-2.44. 1 1 
2.25-2.34 sf ol gi 3 5 
2.15-2.24. ai 4 
2.05-2.14 2) 1 1 4 
1.95-2.04. 4} 1 1 6 
1.85-1.94 a) -2i-a3 3 1 7 
1.75-1.84 21 4| 4 1 12 
1.65-1.74 1:2 1 1 5 
1.55-1.64. bt al 3 3 
1.45-1.54. 1 1 
1.35-1.44. 1 | 1 2 


_ 
ori 
w 


bo 
— 
to 
bo 
— 


Totals..| 19 | 15 | 10 


* Out of the 150 cases only 53 Indiana Intelligence Test scores were found to be on 


record, 


The comparison of these two criteria shows: 


1. That as a group the higher the Indiana Intelligence Test score the 
higher the honor points per credit. However, some individual cases 
do not bear this out. 


2. That there might be some change in the distribution if all the scores 
were available, but these 53 form a free sampling which indicates the 
direction the whole group probably would go. 
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TABLE V—HONOR POINTS PER CREDIT AND VOCABULARY TEST 
SCORES 


Vocabulary Test Scores 








Honor vc — SO - es 
per credit 96- | 91- | 86- | | 81- 76- | 71- | 66- | 61- | 56- | 51- | 46- | 41- 
la 90 | 85 | 80 | 75 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 55 | 50 | 45 
2.65-2.74....| oe es oe Y A ee Ee ee 2 
2.55-2.64....| A) 44 ee. RE: Dee Cee aa ee 1 
2.45-2.54....].. 1| 1 Seer aes re ee 
| Se a ee RS Soe ia! Gee Bee: Gee Msik! Sake pe | 
2.25-2.34. nda a EE ORE PE Be 2 
2.15-2.24....]....| 1} 1] Ree Gees Fe es et Se 
SE A, c Readisodk WE. Bicddicc dk he oe 
1.95-2.04....]....| jeer gs eee 5 ee Be ae 
185-1.94....|....)....] 2] 1 1 Bal 4 
eee ee ae ee BS ey ae ed ie eee 7 
1.65-1.74....|....]....]....] 2]..-.| 1. ee 1}; 1] 5 
REE cok asdivediesl EE Bbc 1 3] 1 5 
SEE Acids sbisdasd 2 Bibeciced 2 
2 oe ee ee ee eee sis oe oe | 1 
Totals... a 2 | 5}10| 7] 5| 2] 5] 3]....J 1] 1] 41 


The comparison of these two criteria shows: 


1. That there is a little correlation between the vocabulary test score 
and honor points per credit. 


to 


That there is a tendency to score higher in the vocabulary test than 
in honor points per credit. 


3. That records for only 41 cases were available, but they are a free 
sampling of what might be expected for the others. 


The accomplishments of the honor roll graduates while in high school 
show a great many interesting conditions which characterize senior honor 
roll graduates. These conditions are: age at graduation, number of 
credits at graduation, number of credits at graduation minus the high 
school credits from the grades, honor points per credit, semesters in high 
school, number of credits and number of semesters in high school, 
weighted score on major and minor subjects, weighted score on non- 
academic major and minor subjects, distribution of major and minor 
subjects, number of merit citations, and extra-curricular activities. 


Data concerning these conditions are given in Tables VI to XVI. 
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TABLE VI—AGE AT GRADUATION 


Number of Cases 


Half-Year Totals 
Age Intervals Group|Group|Group| Group|Group|Group 
I ITI j j VI 

19.25-19.74 | l 2 
18.75-19.24. 2 1 2 l 6 
18.25-18.74. 2 l 2 l l 8 
17 .75-18.24 5) l l 3 6 l 17 
17.25-17.74. 3 6 6 8 3 7 33 
16.75-17.24 3 8 9 4 4 i 32 
16.25-16.74 7 7 7 t 7 9 4] 
15.75-16.24. 4 l 1 1 2 9 
15.25-15.74 2 2 

Totals. . 25 25 25 25 2 i 2 150 

Age at graduation shows: 
1. That there is little or no correlation between age at graduation and 

senior honor roll ranking. 
2. That the median age is 17 years and 1 month. 
3. That the upper quartile is 17 years and 7 months. 
4. That the lower quartile is 16 years and 6 months. 
5. That the range in age at graduation is from 15 years and 6 months 


to 19 years and 8 months. 
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TABLE VII—NUMBER OF CREDITS AT GRADUATION 


Number of Cases 
Number of Credits 


7 aan Totals 
Group|Group| Group! Group} Group; Group 
I I] IT] IV V VI 
42 ] ] 
4114 ” 
41 ] 1 
1015 ae 
410) 1 1 
3914 I ] 
39 2 2 
3814 1 1 
38 I ] 1 3 
3714 3 os 3 
37 2 l 2 _ 2 7 
3614 1 3 2 1 + waa z 
36 3 3 4 2 1 2 15 
351% ] 2 2 1 1 7 
35 5 2 2 1 1 3 14 
341 3 2 3 1 9 
34 3 4 3 7 5 4 26 
3319 I ey weer ] 2 
33 I ! l Ze ae: 5 23 
3214 1 I I »s 1 7 
32 l 4 3 ] 4 7 20 
Totals ; ; 25 25 25 25 25 25 150 


The number of credits at graduation show: 

1. That a surprisingly great number of these senior honor roll students 
took more than the required number of credits for graduation. In 
fact 130 out of the 150 students took more than the required 32 
credits. 

2. That the median number of credits for the entire group is about 34 
credits. 

3. That there is some evidence of correlation between the number of 
credits and the senior honor point ranking. 

4. That there is a wider range of credits at graduation for Groups I and 
V than any others. 


5. That the range in numbers of credits is from 32 to 42 credits. 
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TABLE VIII—NUMBER OF CREDITS AT GRADUATION MINUS THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS FROM THE GRADES 

: ; | 

Number of Cases 




















Number of Credits ———________— — | Totals 
Group} Group} Group} Group Group|Group| 
I | | Wt] iv} Vv i VI 
eee eee } 1 | | oe 1 
| SE Cee ore | | BY Sredinca 
38 ; &§ 1 
CT” REECE RR ets ces 
ate gee pie 2 
361% Bote sree ee ee 4 
36 5 | 2 1} 1] 1 1 11 
3514 | 1 a | © Bcc 2 
35 nA 2 iS Poe ie 6 
3414.. | 1 2 3 , enue oe ae 5 
34. | J Siuwcd SE @ 3 10 
3314 a 3/1] 1] 1 6 
Rees see I 3| 2] 2 2 10 
rans ae ei 3 ae we om eee 2 9 
32 | 9 2 2 3 4/1 4 81 
3114 | c) £2). ctr 
31 5 2 | 3] 2] 7 19 
301% 2 ee a eee ae 7 
30 | 2 3 s| 4] 6| 1 21 
2914 pee, eee ee 
PARRA apenene pete 1] 5 2 fon 1 9 
ieee nee ioe a oe Wty i eRe 2 
ss... Ui 1 | } 2] 5 9 69 
es = oad ee Sa, ee eee ae 
Totals. . | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 150 


The number of credits at graduation minus the high school credits 
from the grades show: 


1. That 69 students or 46 per cent of the whole group would not have 
graduated when they did, if it had not been for the credits from the 
grade school. 


bo 


That 81 students or 54 per cent of the whole group still had enough 
credits. 

3. To what extent these high school credits from the grades are enter- 
ing into the early graduations from high school. 


et et et et DD DD DO DO DO DO DO 
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TABLE IX—HONOR POINTS PER CREDIT 


Number of Cases 


Honor Points per Credit - —!| Totals 


Yo > G1 > S190 


i) 


im bo Go Se 


Cr Or Gr Gr gr Gr Gr ora or or oro 


Group} Group} Group} Group! Group! Group 
I I III j| IV ee 


2.74 4 | 4 
2.64. 3 3 
2.54 i: ¢g 3 
2.44 ee 3 
2.34 5M| 2 7 
2.24. 4 8 12 
2.14 1 7™| 2 | 10 
2.04 1 } 3 . 2 
1.94 1 3 | 9M 1 i ao 14 
1.84. } J 7 16M) 6 | | 30M 
1.74. 3 10M 1} 17 
1.64 2 ei ¥.3 3 
eo ee 2 4 | 10M 16 
1.44 ; 1 4 5 
Totals 25 25 25 25 25 5 150 


The honor points per credit show: 

A high correlation with the ranking by total honor points when con- 
sidered as groups, that is there is a decided decline in honor points 
per credit from Group I down thru Group VI. 

That the range is from 1.36 up to 2.74 honor points per credit, with 
the median about 1.80. 

That there is quite a little displacement in rank when put on the 
honor points per credit basis. 
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TABLE X—SEMESTERS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


| 


} Number of Cases 


Number i slenhiaiiniiasiabaien —- -—__—_____———| No. of No. of 
of Group);Group|Group|Group|Group| Group | Grade Cases 
Semesters) I II | Ill IV V ji VI Totals | Credits 
ea re pe 1 1 ~ Sane e 2 | er 
1.3 per | Pe eed 
cent 2 oe 
a 
4 1 
Total..... 2 
Bices, | 10 6| 7 7 | 10 5 2 a Por 21 
| 30.0 per | ae ] 
cent | cay e hapaue 14 
| ee 4 
4.. 2 
Total... 45 
| } 
| | ' 
Watoaess 11 13 | I3 11 8 15 | 71 o.. 3 
47.3 per Bes Daan 
cent » 23 
Aes 8 
| es 35 
Total.. 71 
Re 4 | 6 4 6 7 ae Fa Seer 3 
21.4 per rene 2 
| cent | » SO eee rj 
| eee 3 
| ey 17 
| Totel........22 
Totals. 25 25 25 25 25 25 150 


The semesters in high school show: 


1. That senior honor roll students do not stay in high school longer than 
usual so that they can pile up a greater number of honor points. 

2. That many of these 150 students were in high school less than the 
usual length of time, while only 2 of them stayed longer than eight 
semesters. 

3. There is some correlation between senior honor roll standing and se- 
mesters in high school. 
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TABLE XI—NUMBER OF CREDITS AT GRADUATION AND NUMBER 
OF SEMESTERS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Number of Semesters 
Number of Credits — - 


6 7 8 9 Totals 

42 ] ] 
41% 
41 1 l 
40 l 1 
3914 l 1 
39. 2 r- 
3814 I I 
38 3 3 
3714 3 3 
- l 6 7 
361%.. i 3 7 
. 7 7™M 1 15 
35% 5 2 7 
35... 2 10 2 14 
3414 3 4 2 } 9 
34 2 16M 7 1 26M 
3314.. 1 l ; 2 
/ ae : 13 2 23 
32144 4M 1 2 7 
32 13 6 1 20 

Totals 32 71 45 3 150 


A comparison of the number of credits at graduation and the num- 

ber of semesters in high school shows: 

1. That the longer the students are in school the more credits they have 
at graduation. (A perfectly natural result.) 

2. That the students who stayed in high school for the usual 8 semes- 
ters had the widest range in number of credits, which is from 32 to 
42 credits. 

3. That the range in number of credits for the seven semester students 
is from 32 to 37% credits. 

4. That the range for the 6 semester students is from 32 to 35 credits. 

5. That the median for the whole group is about 34 credits. 
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TA 


BLE XII—WEIGHTED SCORE ON MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS 


| Number of Cases 





Score ee ——. Totals 
Group|Group|Group|Group| Group} Group 
I | | f V VI 

320... vo = R bess 1 
BUA 5 55.0 bine ae ai ack eles 3 | 1 3 To 7 
280... 3 2 2 1 12 
7. .... 3 8 2 5 | 2 2 22 
240 2 5 wr ft. 2 are 10 
220 | 4 2 =e g 2 11 
, ae 2 2 1 1 1 7 
180..... 2} 3 3 eo eee aa 9 
160... FT 3] 1 | 31 5§& 14 
140... 3] 1 21 4 si 4 14 
120.. 1 | 38 3 | r ££. g 14 
Ene eee ieee | 4 cee Si 3 7 
80 1 i £4 3 
60 |} 1 | 1 
40 | i | 3 4 
20 1 1 ri 4 
0 ore 1 1 
-20. 1 ot B24 2 5 
i Cais cane bees ee Sati 2 pou n 2 
a ere ere er eer . oR Be, ] 
ER eet Taree Parca e ee ee 1 | 1 
BORO cpivicscitas | 25 25 25 | 25 | 25 25 | 150 
ae... Sei: 15 | 16 8 144}; 7) 6 | 66 

Academic With 
Non-Academic... . cee ae 9 17 11 18 19 | 84 
| | 150 


A minor is four semesters in a subject or subject group and a major 


is six semesters. 


bo 


The weighted score on major and minor subjects shows: 

That there is considerable correlation between the groupings accord- 
ing to honor roll and the weighted score. There is a gradual decline 
in the average score for the groups starting from Group I on down, 
with the exception of Group IV. The averages are as follows: 
Group I, 216.8; Group II, 212.8; Group III, 155.2; Group IV, 191.2; 
Group V, 133.6; and Group VI, 121.6. The total average is 171.9. 
That there is a strong tendency for these honor roll seniors to lean 
toward the academic subjects. (Academic subjects refer to these 
five groups, English, mathematics, foreign language, social science, 
and science.) In other words the higher the positive score in this 
table the more academic the subjects taken, and vice versa. 

That only 10 out of the whole 150 students took as many or more 
non-academic subjects as academic. (These 10 cases appear either 
as zero or as a negative score.) 


4, 
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The method of weighting the score is as follows: one major equals 
60 points and one minor equals 40 points. A positive score is given 
for the academic and a negative score for the non-academic subjects. 
The score is a total of the major and minor subjects taken, scored on 
this basis. This score does not indicate the subjects taken for the 
one year. 


TABLE XITI—NON-ACADEMIC MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS 


180... 
160. . 
140.. 


120 
100 


80. 


60 
40) 


20. 


0 


bo 


(Method of weighting same as Table XII) 


Number of Cases 
Score -—— ~— SS 
Group} Group} Group|Group|Group|Group| 
I] IT] IV Lt 


| 
| 


Shel 

2 2 

1 , 1 

1 2 3 . | 13 

3 1 2 l 5 1 | 13 

l 2 1 4 

5 2 9 } 9 s 37 

1 3 4 2 2 12 

con 0 

10 9 17 1] 18 19 | 84 

°. 15 16 8 14 7 6 | 66 
Totals ; 25 25 25 25 25 25 150 


Number of students with only academic major and minor subjects. 


The non-academic major and minor subjects show: 

That the higher the honor roll standing the less non-academic sub- 
jects taken, with the possible exception of Group IV. 

That the lower groupings according to honor roll have taken more 
of the non-academic subjects. 
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TABLE XIV—DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR AND MINOR SUBJECTS 


Number of Cases 
Subject Groups Seep elk 2 


Group|Group|Group|Group|Group|Group; Totals 
I IV V V 


II 
- A| 27 25 25 26 25 26) 154 
English.............| a 9 7 3 | s| | 3 | of | 30 
B 9 11 11 1] 8 9 59) 
Mathematics b 15 14 14 14 14 12 83 
( 19 15 15 15 6 9 79) . 
Foreign Language...) ¢ 8 13 10 13 16 10 70 
D| 19 16 12 13 10 6 76 
Social Science d 6 8 10 7 11) 12 54 
I l ] 2 4 
Science. . e 2 5 3 4 | 4 3 21 
I 2 2 7 3 10 5 29) 
Commerce f l 3 2 1 1 1 9 
G 2 1 } 6 7 1] 31 
Shopwork g | 2 ] 2 2 Ss 
H 1 2 8) 
Drafting. . h 
I 2 ] 2 a) 
Music i 2 2 2 1 7 
J ] l 2 2 2 8 
Art ] 2 l 1 l 5 
iN l ] 1 2 6 1] 
Home Economies k I 2 2 | 1 l 8 
Military Training. L 
Physical Training... l 
Hygiene. ..1M 
Physical Training.. m 
asp |s3} | 72! | ze | 79! |71\ | 7s | 459 


Totals. . 
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The distribution of major and minor subjects shows: 

1. That in general these senior honor roll students are making the honor 
roll on academic programs and not by dodging them. 

2. That comparatively few of the major and minor subjects are taken 
in the technical and non-academic field. 

3. That the non-academic or technical major and minor subjects seem 
to fall heaviest in the lowest of the six groups. 


TABLE XV—NUMBER OF MERIT CITATIONS* 


Number of ( ‘ases 


Number - - - - Totals 
Group) Group! Group} Group|Group| Group 
V V VI 
51-60. ] I 
41-50 3 3 
31-40 6 2 2 10 
21-30 7 t Il 3 3 ] 19 
11-20 7 11 12 a) 2 8 15 
1-10.. 2 S 9 17 20 16 @2 
Totals 25 25 25 25 25 25 150 
Merit citations are turned in twice cach year, commending some merit-worthy 
attitude, activity, action, ete., of some student. Demerits are turned into the discipline 


department. 


The number of merit citations shows: 

1. That all except one student (a girl) received at least one merit cita- 
tion during the high school career. 

2. That the range in number of merit citations is from 0 to 53. 

3. That the median is a little over 10 citations per student. 

4, That the number of merit citations correlates quite closely with the 
grouping according to senior honor points. 

5. That the students with the greater number of merit citations are 
found to be in the first few groups, while those with the fewer merit 
citations are found to be in the lower groups. 


TABLE XVI—EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Number of Cases 


Number of Activities - - —/| Totals 
Group|Group|Group|Group|Group| Group 
I] [IT IV V VI 
5. 1 l 
t 2 l 3 
: 2 6 2 2 I 13 
, 15 2 4 1 } 4 32 
me 5 7 5 3 1 3 24 
6... l 10 13 15 21 17 77 


Totals. ; 25 25 25 25 25 25 150 
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The number of extra-curricular activities engaged in by these honor 
roll seniors shows that: 
1. There is a noticeable correlation between the number of extra-cur- 
ricular activities and the honor roll ranking. 


Only one student out of the first 25 (Group I) failed to take part in 
at least one activity. 


tbo 


3. There is a marked gradation down from Group I thru Group VI. 

4. The highest number of activities engaged in by any one student is 5, 
and that student is in Group III, according to senior honor roll stand- 
ing. 

5. In general, only the very top groups of these very superior seniors 

are the ones who show interest in extra-curricular activities. 


General Conclusions 


The explanatory notes following each table give the conclusions 
drawn from each of the tables. The general conclusions which show the 
characteristics of these 150 senior honor roll graduates are given as fol- 
lows: 


1. These senior honor roll graduates are shown to have high rat- 
ings at the time of entrance into high school. Very few of these stu- 
dents are average or below on any rating. (See Tables I thru V inclu- 
sive.) 

2. If much use is to be made of the prognostic type of informa- 
tion, there is a need for further and more complete records so that bet- 
ter and more reliable criteria are available for the prognosis of future 
possible success. (Note that some of the records shown in these tables 
are not complete.) 


5. There is a decided general tendency for all the information 
studied in this report to follow the honor point ranking quite closely. 
(This has been pointed out in each case after each table.) 


4. While the entire group of pupils studied in this study makes up 
the upper one-third of the senior class scholastically and leads in many 
other ways, there is considerable difference between individuals even in 
this highly selective group. 

5. There is a tendency for the top 25 graduates (Group I) te show 


marked superior characteristics on almost every criterion used for com- 
parison. 








A Study of Transcript Errors Made by 
Stenography Pupils 


F. H. GILLESPIE 


ONE hundred nine students were chosen for this study. These were 
divided into two groups, Stenography III and Stenography IV. Each 
of these two groups was divided into groups A, B, and C, according to 
average honor points of each student’s English marks.’ 

A student who has English grades A+, A, B, C, and D would have a 
total of five honor points or an average of one point; thus he would be 
classified as belonging to the B English group. 

Thirty letters, fifteen for each of the two groups, were selected as 
dictation material, and uniform dictating instructions were given each 
class teacher. Under this plan each class received the dictation in ap- 
proximately the same manner. The following is an example of dictating 
instruction to teachers: 

Letter Number 1. Text, Constructive Dictation—-Gardner, page 233, 
letter 6, length 219 words. Spell “Eau Claire.” Rate, sixty-five words 
per minute. 

Letter Number 2. Text, Dictation for Business—Kirk and Mum- 
ford, page 329, length of letter 153 words. Discuss, “leather belting.” 
Speed, seventy words per minute. 

As soon as the dictation to a class was finished the teacher in charge 
took up the shorthand notes of each student and retained these until the 
typewriting hour. When the student came to his typewriting class he 
received his shorthand notes and wrote his transcript from same. 

To make the grading of transcripts uniform, the following grading 
scale was constructed: 

Transcript Grading Scale 


Code 
BEIGSPSNON WORE. 6 66. ceicstedsnccrevieees 15 Sp 
eS SNe 5658 40s cedeewed earn 15 S. S. 
DN TEE, wv ccwindasiuidten kbae eters 15 S. W. 
WE WU cc ccdicndowssee ee can ms wwe 10 W. W. 
Important word omitted................ 10 O. W. 
Group of five or more words omitted..... 18 0..P. 
Minor word change or omission.......... 5 M. W. C. 
Paragraphing, involving vital change.... 5 § 
Comma or capitalization..............6. tC, 
More than three corrections............. 1 each Cr. 
PONE A ccccenwevencasmeaecawnce 5 Syl. 
Proof-reading typographical errors...... 2 Fr. &. 
I II oo. os acacia ieee oy a oa ei 10 S. O. 


This scale should be interpreted to mean that for each misspelled 
word on a transcript 15 per cent would be deducted, wrong sentence 
structure 15 per cent, etc. A copy of this grading scale was given each 


1 See footnote, page 55. 


(107) 
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class teacher and also to each student of the various transcription 
classes. 

Following the amount to be deducted for the various errors as listed 
on the grading scale 
structure, S. S.; ete. 
she would underline 
by the amount to be 
error made. 


are code letters, e.g., misspelled word, Sp; sentence 

When the class teacher graded the transcripts, 
or circle the error, make the deduction and record 
deducted the code letters that signified the type of 
This enabled the student to ascertain why a deduction 
was made and also put the transcription errors in a form easily tabu- 
lated. The work of tabulating the errors was done by a class in filing, 
therefore some code plan of grading seemed necessary. 

After the transcriptions were graded by the class teacher they were 
given to the filing teacher who distributed them to the various filing stu- 
dents who tabulated the errors on blanks, each student having an indi- 
vidual record sheet. 

Each transcription student was given a number of four digits; e.g., 
8624 indicates eighth hour, room 6, the 24th student in the class group. 
These record sheets were then filed numerically. In addition to tabulat- 
ing the various errors, a 3x5 error slip was filled out and filed alpha- 
betically for every failure in any one of the following three types: mis- 
spelled word, sentence structure, and wrong word. The four digit num- 
bers assigned to each student as previously explained were placed on 
the error slip so as to enable the tabulators to know who made the error. 

After the tabulation of the errors was completed, the students were 
divided into two major groups: Stenography III and Stenography IV. 
Each of these major groups was divided into A, B, and C groups ac- 
cording to the previously explained honor point plan, based on English 
marks earned during preceding semesters. 





TABLE L—AVERAGE NUMBER OF TRANSCRIPTION ERRORS PER 
PUPIL 
Stenography III Stenography I\ 
Errot English english English English English English 
Group A Group B- Group C | Group A | Group B |) Group C 
11 pupils 24 pupils ?3 pupils IS pupils 21 pupils 7 pupils 
Misspelled word 09 7.00 5.65 $55 7.76 §.57 
Sentence structure 1.45 60 1.60 1.83 3.30 2.43 
Senseless word 36 35 DD 1.00 1.85 2.28 
Wrong word 3.90 6.90 9.10 3.50 5.19 5.28 
Important word omitted SI 1.20 } 2.10 1.50 1.85 2.14 
Group of five or more 
words omitted Sl 1.39 1.40 AD 1.33 1.14 
Minor word change or 
omission £54 6.45 6.40 5.83 8.19 8.71 
Paragraphing, involving 
vital change. 1.54 1.10 1.45 }. 27 1.33 28 
Comma or capitalization 7 .O4 9.20 9 65 11.83 13.23 14.57 
More than three correc- 
tions 12.45 17.30 14.85 5.53 7.76 5. 28 
Syllabieation 2.36 1.95 2.25 Y 2.57 >. 00 
Proof-reading typograph- 
ical errors $5 65 3) 1.50 3.52 2.00 
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Table I shows the average number of errors per pupil. The total 
errors of a kind for a certain group were divided by the number of pu- 
pils in the group, thus giving the average errors per pupil. 

By examining Table I it is very evident that the difference in aver- 
age errors per pupil in the B and C English groups in both Stenography 
III and Stenography IV is almost negligible. 

Errors in punctuation top the list with the exception of the num- 
ber of corrections made by Stenography III transcript pupils. These 
students were new at this work and would naturally make more errors 
to be corrected than Stenography IV pupils who have had more expe- 
rience. 

There seems to be no excuse for misspelling words because of the 
fact that each transcription room has in it a Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary and students are encouraged to use this book freely. 

Shorthand simplified spelling, spelling by sound, was one of the 
sauses of the misspelling of words; e.g., absolutely, absolutly; permitted, 
permited; personally, personly; recently, resently; guarantee, garantee; 
and trained, trand. Some of the misspelled homonyms were know for 
no, to for too or two, ware for wear, base for bass, and principle for 
principal. Transposition of letters did not occur very frequently and 
was found in words absoluetly for absolutely, Illionis for Illinois, req- 
iusite for requisite, yeild for yield, and recieve for receive. The initial 
vowel caused trouble in the following words: employees, imployees; en- 
able, inable; encourage, incourage; entered, intered; and entirely, in- 
tire ly. 

The most frequent sentence structure error was in punctuating a 
phrase or group of words as tho it were a complete sentence. Careful 
proof-reading of transcripts would help materially in reducing sentence 
structure errors. 

An examination of 280 wrong word errors showed that the short- 
hand outlines for 110 of these were correct but the students had failed 
to read properly the outlines. Eighty of the 280 showed a slight modi- 
fication of shorthand outline, but the student with a good vocabulary 
and a fair imagination should have properly transcribed them. The 
shorthand for 90 of the wrong word errors showed that the outlines 
were incorrectly written. These data prove that between 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent of the wrong word errors were due to faulty reading 
of properly written shorthand. 

Various students making low transcript grades were required to 
read back some of the letters dictated before leaving the shorthand class. 
This they seemed able to do very well, but when the transcripts reached 
the teacher they were of very poor quality. In writing the transcript 
there is a dual process of concentration. The student must concentrate 
upon reading his shorthand notes and also upon operating the typewriter 
in writing the transcription. This probably accounts for the numerous 
errors made by certain types of pupils. 

It seems from the data collected that carelessness on the part of the 
student is a great factor in causing errors. If the stenographer would 
read over the shorthand notes before beginning to typewrite the trans- 
cription, thus getting a clear idea of the material covered in a letter, 
many of these errors would never appear. 








The Use of Precis, Comprehension, and 
Vocabulary Tests to Determine Com- 
prehension of a Literary Selection 


MARGARET BURNSIDE 


THIS experiment grew out of the question, “Can a high school pupil 
understand the meaning of a paragraph in literature without being able 
to define all the words used?” 

For the experiment we chose pupils in the second term of the fresh- 
man year. The classes tested contained good, medium, and poor students, 
thus representing the average ability of any second-term freshman 
class. After much investigation we decided that Typee, by Herman 
Melville, was best fitted for our purpose, first because most of the 
English II classes used this book, and second, because the pupils were 
interested in the story and seemed to have little difficulty in understand- 
ing it. 

As a preliminary step, I used a paragraph from Typee which seemed 
to me typical of the story, and gave a preliminary test to my two English 
II classes. Each pupil was given a printed copy of the paragraph and 
was directed to read it three times and then to write briefly the mean- 
ing. The next day I gave the pupils a list of difficult words and asked 
them to define all they could. Of course, this was a very faulty test, but 
it disclosed some valuable information which wWe used later in the regular 
test. 

First, the thought in the paragraph was too difficult for freshmen. 

Second, they did not know how to write a synopsis, or précis. 

Third, we were able to judge the time it would require to write the 
synopsis and define the words. 

Next, I read Typee very carefully and chose six paragraphs which 
seemed to me suitable for the test. Two of these contained general in- 
formation, two were character sketches, and two were descriptions. 
These were given to six faculty members of our English department 
with an explanation of the experiment and a request that they number 
the paragraphs from 1 to 6, “i” being given to the paragraph best fitted 
for the test and “6” to the one least fitted. The result was the choice 
of the paragraph about Fayaway as best fitted for our purpose. 

I'rom my first experiment we realized that, before we could obtain 
any reliable information, the pupils must have more instruction in regard 
to writing a correct précis. The Preliminary Reading Test was the 
result. The two paragraphs used in this test had been ranked high by 
the six teachers who judged the paragraphs. This test was merely a 
teaching exercise, and the synopses were not used after the work in the 
classroom had been finished. 
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Feeling that the pupils needed still further instruction, we used the 
paragraph on Kory-Kory’s mother with its synopsis as an introduction 
to the regular test. Because we felt that the pupils were not expert at 
writing synopses, we gave the ten questions as a further check on their 
understanding of the paragraph on Fayaway. 

The Preliminary Reading Test was given on one day; the Reading 
Test, the next day; and the Questions and Vocabulary Tests, the third 
day. Five English II classes taught by three teachers, of whom I was 
one, were chosen for the experiment. These classes contained 160 pupils, 
but, because of the three days required for the test and because of the 
irregularities of a large school, only 114 finished all three tests. 

No names were used on tests but each pupil had a number, so that 
the teacher would not be able to identify his own students when the 
papers were graded. No instructions or explanations were given other 
than those on the printed tests, except on the first day during the last 
ten minutes of the period, when the teachers answered any questions the 
pupils asked in order that the latter might be as well prepared as pos- 
sible to write the précis for the regular test. 

Following are copies of the Reading Tests and the questions and 
Vocabulary Tests as they were given to our five classes. The Prelim- 
inary Reading Test was similar to the Reading Test, but dealt with a 
different paragraph. It is omitted here because of lack of space. 

Reading Test 
Instructions to Teachers 

This is the regular reading test to be given the day following the 
Preliminary Reading Test. 

Hand each pupil a sheet containing the test and a sheet of test 
paper. Explain that the test can be finished in thirty minutes, but that 
he will be given more time if necessary. 

Caution the pupils to read every word of the test carefully before 
writing the synopsis. 

After you have finished these necessary explanations, do not permit 
the pupils to ask any questions. 

Reading Test 
Part I 
Instructions to Pupils 

Yesterday you wrote a synopsis of a paragraph written by Herman 
Melville. Today you will again write a synopsis of a different para- 
graph from the same book. 

This time your synopsis will be graded as satisfactory, partly satis- 
factory, or unsatisfactory. 

Do your very best. 

Read the following paragraph carefully. Try to find the important 
points the author makes. When you have a clear idea of Kory-Kory’s 
mother, read the synopsis which follows to find out if it gives a true 
picture of the old woman. Notice that no unnecessary words are used 
in the synopsis. 
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Original Paragraph: 

The mother of Kory-Kory was the mistress of the family, and a 
notable housewife and a most industrious old lady she was. If she did 
not understand the art of making jellies, jams, custards, tea-cakes, and 
such like trashy affairs, she was profoundly skilled in the mysteries of 
preparing “amar,” “poee-poee,” and “kokoo” with other substantial 
matters. She was a genuine busy-body, bustling about the house like a 
country landlady at an unexpected arrival, forever giving the young 
girls tasks to perform, which the little hussies as often neglected, poking 
into every corner, and rummaging over bundles of old tappa, or making 
a prodigious clatter among the calabashes. Sometimes she might have 
been seen squatting upon her haunches in front of a huge wooden basin, 
and kneading poee-poee with terrific vehemence, dashing the stone pestle 
about as if she would shiver the vessel into fragments; on other occa- 
sions galloping about the valley in search of a particular kind of leaf, 
used in some of her recondite operations, and returning home, toiling and 
sweating, with a bundle of it under which most women would have sunk. 

From Typee by Herman Melville. 
Synopsis: 

Kory-Kory’s mother, mistress of the family, skilled housewife, and 
hard-working old lady, busied herself making native dishes, giving tasks 
to young girls, examining tappa, or making loud noises among the cala- 
bashes. She worked energetically at her homely tasks or galloped over 
the valley searching for special leaves used in her cooking. 


Part II 
Instructions to Pupils 


Now you are to write a synopsis of the following paragraph in order 
to show how well you understand it. Read the description carefully. 
After you are sure you have a clear picture of Fayaway, write a brief 
synopsis, expressing in as few sentences as possible the main points 
made by the author. Make every word count. 


From the rest of these, however, I must except the -beauteous nymph 
Fayaway, who was my peculiar favourite. Her free pliant figure was 
the very perfection of female grace and beauty. Her complexion was a 
rich and mantling olive, and when watching the glow upon her cheeks 
I could almost swear that beneath the transparent medium there lurked 
the blushes of a faint vermilion. The face of this girl was a rounded 
oval, and each feature perfectly formed. Her full lips, when parted 
with a smile, disclosed teeth of a dazzling whiteness; and when her rosy 
mouth opened with a burst of merriment, they looked like the milk-white 
seeds of the “arta,” a fruit of the valley, which when cleft in twain, 
shows them reposing in rows on either side, embedded in the rich and 
juicy pulp. Her hair of the deepest brown, parted irregularly in the 
middle, flowed in natural ringlets over her shoulders. Gazing into’ the 
depths of her strange blue eyes, when she was in a contemplative mood, 
they seemed most placid yet unfathomable; but when illuminated by some 
lively emotion, they beamed upon the beholder like stars. The hands of 
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Fayaway were as soft and delicate as those of any countess; for an 
entire exemption from rude labour marks the girlhood and even prime of 
a Typee woman’s life. Her feet, though wholly exposed, were as diminu- 
tive and fairly shaped as those which peep from beneath the skirts of a 
Lima lady’s dress. The skin of this young creature, from continual 
ablutions and the use of mollifying ointments, was inconceivably smooth 
and soft. 
From Typee by Herman Melville. 


Part III 
Instructions to Pupils 

Yesterday you wrote a synopsis of a paragraph describing Fayaway. 
Today you are to answer as correctly as possible the following questions 
about the same paragraph. Refer to the paragraph as often as you 
wish. 

Use as few words as possible in your answers; one word is often 
enough. 


1. What characteristic of Fayaway made her Melville’s favorite?.... 


> 


4. What shape was her face‘ aSeae 
5. Why did Fayaway’s teeth look like the seeds of the “arta” fruit? 


When she was in a thoughtful mood, what expression was in her 
9 
eyes? 


og 


8. When she was feeling strongly about something, like what did her 
eyes look? 


9. Why were Fayaway’s hands as soft and delicate as those of a 


GUNS sais wine cine cab bwuebds 64s 0seaes abkdeeaedasan sata nica cm 
10. Why does Melville express surprise over the fact that Fayaway’s 
feet WETS GO SMT] BNA WE-GRANOE? ... . oc cciccesccccccacvccccees . 


Part IV 
Instructions to Pupils 


Write the definitions of the following words according to their use 
in the paragraph about Fayaway. You may use a sentence, a phrase 
or a synonym (a word with the same meaning) in order to show how 
well you understand the meaning of each word. Try to give a definition 
that fits the use of the word in the paragraph. 

Bi Ssh i. Wowk. ee anan ed emen ah ee ee es mea eaweeane sce amaaueee 
i. Me wesebuedecburenetinsduwsessandkebeweeanare ban hepneianwad 
i ach opncle ae nna pce died mavarnin’ Ghieaw Dee ete 
4. transparent 
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rN a Na a tk ie Ts 
ve tig aa le re ees aa) dah ra lg lat eh lg ane a ak ane aaa ie ate 
Oo NN i rath a a fk NS i eae ea cree eerie ee ae 


8. disclosed 
9. cleft 


NNT 29 salsa st a cic tas sso se sSo nes tlh Bala le he Ga tr ts tae a eee 
ie PUI sti i one. 0 5g Gh pci cartier 
ae ee ens ae ee eC Mn ee ne eee 

ie) SIL do nitntdandiwed ne ancne eeethwa cu anne WenGeaeeauieean 
i AN ahh ays ci hv ahh ar sk sb Sct viel gs“ abe AL seid mea ol chip eae eh ta 
ie EE ie nidss bar PRON S ORDER CA RRR Reso ON en eee Rake 
CE EO RT Ty an a are 
ae I oak aa ahs clas anna ae eka oc omar ew ae ae es 
ey SIN a aco Foie kath eo noo kw athe eed he ie whew Meare wien indie ere ele is 
Si Se, Paks Su cas, a Schr top wn rac nan phe ge abn nt ave rae ae 
Bie I cat n.0' nia See a ee RCO SOK ape mt aohae cw Gone aoe ara iareeieieG 
ig MRO 220 aiken cin, & BV an corte Tn we inom Wee Lace ee te aid ao 
ee NE 6... resid. sp tr ci ease Seda rate pig dd a ae Gre eat ae weed Ge ole 
Ia NN a ee) aia cra rer eee eC ieee 
Bs I 5 nS a i is aap il eG ak ml tae Gl ve iat A i ee en waa aa 
a III oi ocd sus se lec ow Ata tre en a of ale vaeas 


The synopses were graded by the three teachers who had given the 
tests. All agreed on 25; two agreed on 65; and all disagreed on 14. In 
these 14 instances, I re-read the synopses and made the decisions. A 
satisfactory synopsis told all the important details of the original para- 
graph correctly and briefly without the use of the difficult words. A 
partly satisfactory one told correctly part of the details but omitted 
others. An unsatisfactory one misinterpreted one or more details or 
added ideas not in the original. I graded the questions and vocabulary 
as we felt there was not as much doubt in regard to the correct answers 
in these tests as there was in regard to a correct synopsis. 

Of the 114 synopses, 30 were graded satisfactory, 47 were graded 
partly satisfactory, and 37 were graded unsatisfactory. A comparison 
of the accuracy of the synopses with that of the questions and vocab- 
ularies follows: 


TABLE I—COMPARISON OF SYNOPSIS TEST AND QUESTION TEST 


| Number of Pupils Answering 
Number of Questions — - - - —_— 
Answered Partly 
Satisfactorily Satisfactorily | Unsatisfactorily 


) 0 1 4 
6. 4 3 5 
7 2 10 6 
i 11 15 8 
, : | y 13 9 
De dietitansitad 4 5 5 


Total. ; 5 30 47 37 
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TABLE II-NUMBER 


OF FAILURES ON QUESTIONS IN TEST 


Number of Each Question 


Cit Whe 


ee 
10... 


Ni 


TABLE III—RI 


imber of Words Defined 


Total 


| 
| 


Number of Pupils 
Who Failed to 


SSULTS OF THE VOCABULARY TEST 


Number of Pupils Answering 


Satisfactorily 


0 
0 
0 
0 
l 


to 


Partly 
Satisfactorily 


mrhobet 


Unsatisfactorily 


we hoe bo 


0 
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TABLE IV—NUMBER OF FAILURES ON WORDS IN TEST 


Number of Pupils Who 
Number of Each Word | Failed to Define the 
Word Correctly 


a 55 
, & 76 
| 106 
4. 35 
ae 60 
6 40 
7 56 
S 32 
9 70 
10 76 
11 49 
12 36 
13 45 
14 41 
15 70 
16 81 
17 60 
18 63 
19 53 
20 19 
1 60 
22 S7 
23 72 
24 23 
Dd 70 


Conclusions 


1. We feel safe in concluding that in some cases, at least, it is not 
necessary for a freshman in high school to be able to define all the words 
of a paragraph in order to understand the meaning of the author. 

Of the 30 who wrote satisfactory synopses, 14 (almost half) knew 
the meaning of less than half of the 25 words, 21 knew less than 16, and 
none knew all of them. Of the 47 partly satisfactory synopses, none 
knew the meaning of more than 22 of the words, and 32 knew less than 
half of them. Of the 27 who wrote unsatisfactory synopses, 6 of the 8 
who knew the meaning of 20 or more of the words had failed to write 
satisfactorily, not because they had misinterpreted the meaning of the 
original, but because they had added ideas. Moreover, 5 of those who 
wrote unsatisfactory synopses answered all the ten questions correctly, 
and 22 answered at least 8 of them, a fact which would indicate that 
they had probably failed in the synopsis because they had not learned 
how to write one correctly. 

2. We realize, however, that the reason so many failed to answer 
questions 3 and 7 correctly was that they did not understand the meanings 
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of placid and unfathomable, or of transparent and medium when used 
together. 


3. We believe that, for definite conclusions, these suggestions 
should be followed: 

a. More than 114 pupils should be tested. 

b. The pupils should be in a number of different schools in various 
parts of the United States. 

c. Other grades of English should be tested. 

d. Other books should be used as a basis of the test. In fact, tests 
should be made from books of fiction, essays, poetry, etc., as well as from 
biography. 

e. More instruction should be given in writing synopses before the 
pupils take the test in order that inefficiency in that respect might not 
enter into the results. 

We hope next year to follow these suggestions and to have some- 
thing more definite and valuable to report. 


Supplement 
(Carl G. F. Franzén) 


After Miss Burnside had submitted her report I found it necessary 
to procure from her the actual records made by the pupils in each of 
the three tests, since it seemed advisable to discover what correlation, if 
any, existed between each pair of the three tests. The table of indi- 
vidual scores follows: 
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TABLE V—INDIVIDUAL SCORES OF VOCABULARY TEST 




















Number Score on | Score) Number Score on Score 
of Each | Rating on Synopsis | Questions) on of Each tating on Synopsis | Questions! on 
Pupil rest Pupil Test 
1 Unsatisfactory 9 22 79 Satisfactory | 7 8 
2 Unsatisfactory 8 11 81 Partly Satisfactory . | 8 7 
3 Partly Satisfactory 8 9 82 Satisfactory...... 4 13 
t Partly Satisfactory 8 13 83 ‘ saan 10 22 
5 Unsatisfactory 8 11 S4 Partly Satisfactory 9 Q 
6 Partly Satisfactory 9 12 100 Satisfactory fel 9 Il 
7 Partly Satisfactory 7 9 102 Satisfactory 9 11 
8 Partly Satisfactory 8 11 104 Partly Satisfactory 7 s 
ot) Satisfactory 8 16 105 Partly Satisfactory 7 6 
10 Partly Satisfactory Ss 9 106 Partly Satisfactory 10 15 
il Satisfactory Ss 11 107 Partly Satisfactory .| 7 15 
12 Partly Satisfactory 9 12 108 Satisfactory 9 12 
13 Partly Satisfactory ‘ 10 110 Satisfactory 9 19 
14 Unsatisfactory 6 il 111 Partly Satisfactory 8 6 
15 Satisfactory 6 7 112 Partly Satisfactory 6 10 
16 Partly Satisfactory 6 8 113 Partly Satisfactory 6 10 
17 Unsatisfactory 5 4 114 Partly Satisfactory 9 13 
19 Partly Satisfactory 9 il 115 Partly Satisf 9 17 
20 Unsatisfactory s 5 116 Partly Satisfactory 7 4 
21 Satisfactory s $ 119 Unsatisfactory 7 5 
22 Partly Satisfactory S 12 120 Unsatisfactory 7 5 
23 Partly Satisfactory 10 20 121 Partly Satisfactory 9 21 
24 Unsatisfactory S 20 122 Unsatisfactory 4 17 
25 Partly Satisfactory 9 18 123 Partly Satisfactory 9 15 
27 Partly Satisfactory 5 0 125 Satisfactory S 13 
28 Satisfactory S I4 128 Satisfactory ‘ Ss 21 
33 Partly Satisfactory 10 13 129 Unsatisfactory 10 21 
35 Partly Satisfactory 7 16 130 actory S 2 
6 Partly Satisfactory 7 s 133 tory } 9 11 
37 Unsatisfactory 10 18 134 ‘tory 7 8 
38 Partly Satisfactory 7 8 135 Satisfactory of) 16 
3 Partly Satisfactory 9 18 136 Unsatisfactory 10 10 
44 Satisfactory 10 24 137 Unsatisfactory S 14 
45 Unsatisfactory 7 2 138 Satisfactory .. 9 14 
46 Unsatisfactory 9 16 139 Unsatisfactory 9 10 
47 Unsatisfactory 8 16 140 Satisfactory... | 6 15 
48 Partly Satisfactory 10 22 141 Partly Satisfactory 8 15 
4) Satisfactory 6 9 142 Unsatisfactory 6 6 
50 Partly Satisfactory s 19 144 Satisfactory i) 21 
51 Unsatisfactory 10 24 145 Partly Satisfactory 8 10 
60 Partly Satisfactory 7 6 146 Partly Satisfactory 10 22 
t Unsatisfactory 5 7 l46a Unsatisfactory .. 6 9 
62 Satisfactory 10 23 147 Satisfactory 8 15 
63 Satisfactory Ss i) 148 Unsatisfactory 9 7 
66 Partly Satisfactory 6 2 149 Unsatisfactory 10 22 
67 Satisfactory 7 12 150 Unsatisfactory 9 14 
6S Satisfactory 6 13 151 Unsatisfactory 6 5 
69 Partly Satisfactory 9 11 152 Unsatisfactory 2 15 
70 Unsatisfactory 10 20 153 Satisfactory Ss 14 
71 | Satisfactory 8 10 154 Partly Satisfactory oo) 18 
72 Partly Satisfactory S 11 155 Unsatisfactory. 8 13 
73 Satisfactory 10 24 156 Unsatisfactory. 7 1 
74 Satisfactory | 8 5 157 Partly Satisfactory 7 10 
75 Unsatisfactory 9 23 158 Unsatisfactory. 5 1 
76 Satisfactory 9 Il 159 | Partly Satisfactory s 7 
77 Partly Satisfactory s 13 160 Unsatisfactory 5 7 
78 Unsatisfactory 6 l 161 Partly Satisfactory Ss 8 


The scattergrams for the correlations will not be presented, but the 
standard deviations, summations of the products of deviations, and the 
correlation coefficients will be given. In the use of symbols P stands for 
the précis test, V for the vocabulary test, and S for the sentence test. 
N in all cases is 114. 


tp 76 <dpdy = .7785 'py = 18 = .06 
sy 5.86 Xdpdg = .1750 Ipg = .16 = .07 


33 = 1.45 Ydydg = 5.2231 Tyg = .62 + .04 
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From the above results it is evident that the correlation between 
the results on the précis test and those of the other two are definitely 
insignificant, whereas the correlation between sentence and vocabulary 
is high enough to indicate a real relationship, as might well be expected. 
One explanation may be the greater objectivity of scoring in the sentence 
and vocabulary tests. Altho Miss Burnside endeavored to acquaint the 
pupils with the technique of writing a synopsis, or précis, unfamiliarity 
with the new technique may be partially responsible for the unexpected 
results. Another element that was not sufficiently accurately developed 
was the technique of scoring the précis tests. To make the judgments 
reliable several judges should pass on the various synopses until at least 
a five-point scale be produced rather than the three-point one used by 
Miss Burnside. 


Then again the results may be just the same as in this experiment, 
and we may have reason to say that the lack of understanding of the 
vocabulary of a selection may not interfere with or prevent one from 
understanding what the author’s message or story may be. Until, how- 
ever, further experimentation is done along this line, I do not think we 
are justified in drawing any definite conclusions as to the value one 
way or another of using the present combination of three tests to dis- 
cover whether or not any literary selection is suitable for the grade in 
which it is read or studied. 











List of Bulletins 
in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins published by the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time can be secured 
thru the University Bookstore for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with 
the exception of the Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational 
Measurements, and the Bibliography on School Buildings, Grounds, and 
Equipment, which can be secured thru the Bureau of Coéperative 
Research, School of Education, for seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
23 and 24, 1923). Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls. 
Part I, Technical Study; Part II, Vocational Information Bulletin. By 
Florence E. Blazier. Vol. I, No. 2, 1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments. Vol. I, No. 3, 1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
14 and 15, 1924). Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Coéperative Research. Vol. I, No. 5, 1925. 
147 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments. Vol. I, No. 6, 1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of Population Upon Ability to Support Education. By 
Harold F. Clark. Vol. II, No. 1, 1925. 28 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
20 and 21, 1925). Vol. II, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Cross-Indexed Bibliography on School Budgets. By Harold F. 
Clark. Vol. II, No. 3, 1926. 66 p. 

A Comparison of the Results Mede on Certain Standardized Tests 
by Pupils in the Bloomington High School Who Were Taught in Classes 
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